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ABSTRACT 



The School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program represents a 
5-year commitment by the Houston Independent School District (HISD) (Texas) 
and the Houston Community College System to establish a program to facilitate 
students* development of the skills and abilities necessary to secure 
meaningful employment. The program involves one high school and its feeder 
middle school and elementary schools in career awareness and preparation 
programs. The second year evaluation continued to assess the formation and 
implementation of the program. The program serves a population of students 
who are predominantly of minority descent and from low socioeconomic 
background. Responses to student (n=66) and teacher surveys (n=20) indicated 
their recognition of the importance of such a program. The academic 
performance of students in the program schools increased in reading, writing, 
and mathematics. Employers (n=24) indicated that they generally found program 
students well prepared in terms of basic skills. Recommendations for program 
improvement center on better alignment of school -to- work activities and 
school district initiatives or programs. Appendixes contain the student 
survey and responses, the teacher survey and responses, the employer survey 
and responses, and student academic performance data by school. (Contains 
nine tables and seven references.) (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 



SCHOOL-TO-WORK URBAN OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM: YeAR TwO- 1996-97 



Program Description 

During 1 996-97, the implementation of a school- 
to-work program, the School-to-Work Urban Opportu- 
nities Program (STWUOP) was continued through a 
partnership betweenthe Houston Independent School 
District (HISD) and the Houston Community College 
System (HCCS). The program represents a five year 
commitment by these institutions to establish an ef- 
fective and efficient program that will facilitate stu- 
dents’ development of the skills and abilities neces- 
sary for them to secure meaningful employment after 
the completion of their educational pursuits. The 
program involves students from the Furr High School 
vertical team: Furr High School; Holland Middle 

School; and Clinton Park, R.P. Harris, Oates, Pleas- 
antville, Port Houston, and Whittier Elementary 
Schools. 

I n orderto fully evaluate the success of STWUOP , 
a series of evaluations will be produced and dissemi- 
nated to the program's stakeholders (students, public 
school educators, post-secondary educators, labor 
representatives, business and industry representa- 
tives, and community members). These evaluations 
will chronicle and assess the development, imple- 
mentation and finally the overall effects and impact of 
this school-to-work program. The purpose of the 
second year evaluation of STWUOP was to continue 
to descriptively assess the formation and implemen- 
tation of the program and to begin and develop the 
processes to be used in the third year summative 
evaluation. Expressly, this process and product evalu- 
ation was designed in order to answer the following 
questions; 

1 . What were the demographics of the schools and 
students who are served by the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program? 

2. What were the student and teacher perceptions of 
what should be included in a School-to-Work 
program? 

3. How did the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities 



Program involve stakeholders representing com- 
munity, industry, and labor in the program? 

4. What was accomplished by the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board 
during the second year of the program? 

5. What were, the results from the assessment of 
student performance and accountability mea- 
sures? 

6. What were the employers’ perceptions of Furr 
High School students who participated in Career 
Preparation activities? 

7. What was the level of implementation of the 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program at 
Furr High School vertical team elementary 
schools? 

Findings 

• The demographic analysis of the students served 
by the program indicated that a diverse student 
population is enrolled in participating HISD 
schools. Globally, STWUOP serves a population 
of students who are predominately of minority 
descent and from low socio-economic back- 
grounds. 

• Teacher and student perceptions, as recorded by 
a battery of surveys, reflected the timeliness of 
the program. The majority of respondents be- 
lieved that most of the components of a school-to- 
work program included in the surveys were of at 
least moderate importance to such a program. 
Specifically, more than half of the teachers sur- 
veyed believed that a school-to-work program 
would be extremely valuable to their students. 

• There are a wide range of diverse activities that 
are available to stakeholders when they become 

. involved in the School-to-Work Urban Opportuni- 
ties Program. These include Career Awareness, 
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Career Exploration, and Career Preparation ac- 
tivities that allow stakeholders to have direct 
interactions with participating students, as well as 
activities that allow stakeholders to influence the 
education process at the school and districtwide 
levels. 

• The development of a representative and func- 
tioning School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Pro- 
gram Advisory Board was observed. This can 
guarantee that the STWUOP will be able to make 
the transition from a federally funded program to 
a non-profit self-sufficient entity. Currently, the 
Advisory Board provides a vital link between the 
world of work and the world of education, that 
allows the board to oversee and suppx>rt the 
implementation of school-based learning activi- 
ties, work-based learning activities, and connect- 
ing activities. 

• Globally, when compared to baseline 1 994 data, 
the academic performarrce of students at partici- 
pating School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Pro- 
gram schools increased substantially during 1 996- 
97 in the areas of Math, Reading, and Writing. 

• The results from the assessment of students 
involved in Career Preparation activities indi- 
cated that employers generally found these stu- 
dents to be well prepared in terms of basic work- 
skills and SCANS characteristics. The one area 
that a perceived need for improvement was de- 
tected was in terms of motivation related work 
characteristics. 

• There is a need to align STWUOP activities and 
objectives with HISD initiatives or programs. For 
example, School-to-Work activities would benefit 
from the methods, instructional techniques, ac- 
tivities, and the content areas found in Project 
Reconnect (a parental involvement initiative). The 
Balanced Approach to Reading Initiative, the 
Curriculum Alignment Initiative, Character Edu- 
cation, and Bilingual Bfucation. 

• Analysis of STWUOP's implementation process 
found that the program has been established in 
participating elementary schools, program activi- 
ties have been initiated, partnerships with local 
businesses and industry have been formed, and 
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the materials and guidelines describing and moni- 
toring the program have been developed and 
disseminated at the elementary school level. 

Recommendations 

1 . School-to-Work activities should be aligned with 
HISDinitiativesorprograms. For example, School- 
to-Work activities would benefit from the meth- 
ods, instructional techniques, activities, and the 
content areas found in Project Reconnect (a 
parental involvement initiative). The Balanced 
Approach to Reading Initiative, the Curriculum 
Alignment Initiative, Character Education, and 
Bilingual Education. 

2 . Develop a means to determine the extent to which 
Special Populations (Special Education, limited 
English proficient, and at-risk) are being served 
by the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Pro- 
gram. 

3. Continue to communicate the STWUOP philoso- 
phy and goals to the teachers and staff of partici- 
pant schools. Expand this communication effort 
to include parents and community members 

4. Recruit several parents of students enrolled in 
Furr High School vertical team schools to be 
members of the School-to-Work Urban Opportu- 
nities Program Advisory Board. 

5. Monitor the areas of business and education 
integration closely in order to ensure that counter 
productive activities are not implemented. Spe- 
cifically, many business practices have not been 
evaluated sufficiently, therefore these practices 
should be thoroughly examined before they are 
infused into the education process. 

6. Continue developing curriculum plans that allow 
students who begin a program at Furr High School 
to continue at HCCS and beyond. In addition, 
increase the focus on the motivation training of 
students priorto their involvement in Career Prepa- 
ration activities. 
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Purpose: The purpose of this report was to build on the evaluation process from first 
year of the program and to act as a preliminary or intermediate report for the summative 
third year report. 

Design: This evaluation was designed to be a quantitative and qualitative assess- 
ment of four specific areas of the STWUOP: Student demographics', student and teacher 
perceptions; stakeholder involvement; and, program effectiveness. 

Population, Sample: All of the stakeholder and participant groups were included 
in this evaluation. These groups included students, public school educators, post- 
secondary educators, labor representatives, business and industry representatives, and 
community members 

Methods: Surveys, student records and data, program information and publica- 
tions, observation methods, and quasi-ethnographic techniques were employed to 
collect data for this evaluation 

Findings: Support for the presence and/or effectiveness of program components 
was sufficiently found in each of the four areas of the evaluation design. Expressly, the 
program served a diverse student population, teacher and student perceptions reflected 
the timeliness of the program, stakeholders participated in a wide range of activities that 
impact students, teachers and schools, and the program had a positive effect on student 
academic and job-related performance. 

Conclusions: This evaluation establishes the methods necessary to complete a 
summative evaluation of the impact and effectiveness of the School-to-Work Urban 
Opportunities Program and provides intermediate support for the program. Specifically, 
the program met the demographic, stakeholder involvement, student and teacher 
perceptions, and program effectiveness criteria during the 1996-97 school year. 



Introduction 

According to the School-to-Work report to Con- 
gress produced by the US Departments of Education 
and Labor (1 996), School-to-Work programs are de- 
signed to link education reform with workforce devel- 
opment and economic development by engaging 
many stakeholders (students, public school educa- 
tors, post-secondary educators, labor representa- 
tives, business and industry representatives, and 
communKy members), in designing and implement- 
ing a comprehensive, integrated system of education 
and workforce preparation that reflects local needs. It 
opens a variety of post-high school opportunrties by 
integrating academic and occupational curriculum, 
school-based and work-based learning, and second- 
ary and post-secondary education. School-to-work is 



also closely linked wKh the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, which provides a framework for State 
efforts to improve student academic achievement and 
establishes the National Skill Standards Board that is 
helping develop a system of voluntary occupational 
skill standards. 

School-to-Work expands young people's choices 
in life by preparing them for high-skill careers, and 
further training or education, confident that they have 
the skills to succeed. Students have opportunities to 
learn academic subjects by seeing knowledge ap- 
plied in the real world, and learn job-specific skills wKh 
stronger academic grounding. School-to-work also 
motivates them to continue learning because they see 
first hand how many good careers require post-sec- 
ondary education or training. 
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Every School-to-Work program must contain three 
core elements known as School-Based Learning, 
Work-Based Learning and Connecting Activities. 
School-Based Learning isclassroom instruction based 
on high academic and occupational skill standards. 
Work-Based Learning is work experience, structured 
training and mentoring at job sites. And last. Connect- 
ing Activities develop courses that integrate class- 
room and on-the job instruction, match students with 
participating employers, train job-site mentors and 
build and maintain bridges between school and work. 

School-to-Work programs are advantageous for 
students because these programs allow them to ac- 
complish many things: 

• Students can choose from a wider range of occu- 
pations and educational opportunities. 

• They have more opportunities for good jobs after 
graduation. 

• They can obtain actual work experience while 
going to school. 

• Students will develop potential contacts that may 
broaden employment options. 

• The experience can boost self-confidence and 
experience success at school and work. 

• Students receive pe rsonal assistance i n attai ning 
education and career goals. 

Employers can reap rewards from School-to- 
Work programs because of the following reasons; 

• They gain access to an expanded pool of qualified 
applicants. 

• They can participate in curriculum development, 
ensuring that it meets industry requirements. 

• Employers can evaluate potential employees in 
work settings prior to hiring. 

• They can become involved in the education pro- 
cess, thereby helping improve the quality of life in 
the community. 

School-to-Work programs benefit schools and 
school districts by providing a means to systemati- 
cally change the education process. This process can 
result in the following benefits; 

• Increased college placement and employment 
rates of graduates. 

• More opportunities for teacher participation in 
improved professional development from recruit- 
ment to retirement. 

• An Integrated academic curriculum with actual 
experiential activities. 



• Reduced dropout rates, improved attendance 

and increased enrollment. 

• Educators come to better understand real-world 

applications of academic knowledge. 

Locally, The Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict (HISD) and Houston Community College System 
(HCCS) partnership of Houston, T exas is in its second 
year of development and implementation of the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Program (STWUOP). 
This program serves the high poverty, ten-census- 
tract area that comprises a significant part of the 
eastern sector of HISD. The goal of the initiative is to 
provide youth of this community with an improved 
educational system that will help them better identify 
and navigate paths to productive and progressively 
more rewarding roles in the workplace and to devel- 
opment a bond and commitment between all of the 
various stakeholder groups. 

Program Description 

In response to initiatives at the state and national 
levels, HISD and HCCS have worked together to 
aggressively develop the School-to-Work Urban Op- 
portunities program for a majority of the HISD schools 
in the Furr High School vertical team: Furr High 

School; Holland Middle School; and Clinton Park, 
R.P. Harris, Oates, Pleasantville, Port Houston, and 
Whittier Elementary Schools. The goal of this pro- 
gram is to improve the education system and tailor it 
to the needs of students by helping them acquire the 
skills and knowledge needed to succeed in the mod- 
ern workplace. Specifically, the program strives to 
increase the focus of the educational process on 
career orientated instruction that will facilitate the 
transition from school to dynamic and fulfilling ca- 
reers. STWUOP offers components that many of the 
students will need for entry into high-skill, high-wage 
jobs. 

The cumulative total number of persons actually 
enrolled in STWUOP during 1996-97 was 6,703, a 
15% increase from the number of people served in 
1 995-96. This figure includes both the students in the 
Furr vertical team, their parents involved in GED 
classes, and Furr vertical team teachers enrolled in 
Spanish classes. Furr High School student activities 
included 11th and 12th graders touring the University 
of Houston, Central Campus, Career Awareness train- 
ing from a career advisor for all Furr High School 9th 
graders, and 11th and 12th graders enrolled in cos- 
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metology and automotive mechanics at HCCS North- 
east College. The entire student body of Holland 
Middle School took career awareness field trips and 
attended lectures by motivational guest speakers 
regarding career choices and post-secondary train- 
ing. 

The entire student bodies of the six elementary 
schools in the Furr vertical team participated in activi- 
ties irrcluding career awareness field trips, guest 
speakers, career days, and assemblies. During the 
1 996-97 school year, these students also visited Port 
Houston Elementary School, a HISD Magnet School 
for International Trade for career awareness. 

STWUOP has just completed its second year and 
will be completely phased in by the end of the 1 997- 
98 school year. During which the number of students 
involved in work-based learning is planned to eventu- 
ally reach more than 500 high school participants and 
over 5,500 elementary and middle school partici- 
pants. 

Business/Community Involvement 

STWUOP is the result of planning efforts of a 
broad coalition of entities that represent those stake- 
holders most directly affected by the design and 
results of the community's educational services deliv- 
ery system. This included the community's public 
secondary and post-secondary educational institu- 
tions, parent and teacher organizations, students, 
employers, labor organizations, private remedial/vo- 
cational education service providers, assorted non- 
profit organizations, and governmental entities. 

The Port of Houston Authority, Stewart & 
Stevenson, and Continental Airlines, Inc., three of the 
largest employers in Houston, provided valuable em- 
ployer leadership in the development of the school-to- 
work grant and STWUOP program. They contributed 
the perspective necessary to reform and improve the 
community's educational system by providing practi- 
cal insight and experience. 

The targeted area's close proximity to Houston 
port facilities, its extensive Hispanic heritage, and 
expanding opportunities in international trade and 
commerce were the catalysts that drive these educa- 
tional reform efforts. Special emphasis was placed on 
developing a broader range of career paths for entry 
into those businesses that serve international mar- 
kets and seek to hire bi-/multi-lingual employees. 

The administrative resources and many of the 
“connecting activities” for STWUOP are provided by 
HCCS Northeast in whose district the targeted geo- 
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graphic area is situated. In addition to providing 
valuable resources, they function as a “third-party 
broker” between the other cooperating institutions. 

Also, stakeholders from the business and educa- 
tional communities are provided the opportunity to be 
involved in experiential School-to-Work activities 
through membership on the program's Advisory Board . 
This process allows individuals to influence the edu- 
cation process, generally, and the STWUOP, specifi- 
cally. 

Long Range Program Outcome Objectives 

The long range program outcome objectives for 
the implementation of the local STWUOP are as 
follows; 

• Approximately 5,200 targeted area students will 
be served with school-based, Career-Awareness 
teaming. 

• Approximately 500 targeted area high school 
students will be served with work-based learning 
experience. 

• Approximately 200 targeted area middle school 
students will be served with work-based, learning 
experiences. These activities will include a vari- 
ety of to-be-developed experiences, such as in- 
ternships, job shadowing, and specialized field 
trips. 

• Approximately 5,200 targeted area students will 
be served with an average of nine Career-Aware- 
ness field trips apiece during the academic year. 

• With no appreciable increase in the community' s 
population, Furr High School will confer more 
than 100 additional diplomas per year compared 
with the base period , the 1 993-94 academic year. 

• More than 150 new targeted area, high school 
graduates will elect to matriculate into the 
program's post-secondary education portion. 

• More than 100 targeted area graduates will re- 
ceive upon completion of this school-to-work pro- 
gram either an Associate Degree ora Skill Certifi- 
cate. 

• Furr High School graduation rates will be 90% or 
greater. 

Initial National Evaluation Findings 

While the firKling from the first year evaluation of 
STWUOP supplies a accounting of School-to-Work 
locally, it does not provide a global picture of School- 
to-Work successes. The following are some of the 
initial firKlings fromthe National School-to-Work evalu- 
ation. 
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• For the 1 1 States with complete data on schools, 
210 partnerships reportedthat about a half million > 
students, representing 1,800 schools, are en- 
gaged in school-to-work systems that offer cur- 
riculum that integrates academic and vocational 
learning, provides work-based learning experi- 
ences connected to classroom activities, and 
enhances linkages between secondary and post- 
secondary education. 

• These partnerships also reported participation by 
1 35,000 businesses. These employers provided 
more than 39,000 work-based learning sites and 
nearly 53,000 slots for students. 

• In the second year after the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act became law, data from 1 7 States 
showed that $1 in other public and private funds 
was spent on school-to-work for every $2 in 
Federal investment — in addition to in-kind sup- 
port and redirected resources. 

• Organizationally. States are divided between those 
that have created special entities with primary 
policy-making responsibility for school-to-work, 
and those in which the board, council, or commis- 
sion responsible for school-to-work also over- 
sees other general workforce or human resource 
development policies. System leaders are ap- 
pointed by State Education agencies in 1 1 of the 
27 States, with the others chosen by the Governor 
or an interagency commission. 

• Federal funds have gone to 81 8 local partner- 
ships, through State implementation grants or 
directly from the Federal government. Financial 
responsibility for local partnership grants is being 
assumed at the local level by entities ranging from 
school districts and community colleges to private 
industry councils. Several States have not yet 
awarded funds locally, and several others intend 
to make additional awards. 

• States are using their Federal investment to cre- 
ate a school-to-work infrastructure, and, later, to 
support sub-state partnerships, technical assis- 
tance, curriculum development, and other activi- 
ties. 

• State school-to-work directors say that their big- 
gest challenges include poor understanding of 
key school-to-work principles among some stake- 
holder groups, and difficulty creating and sustain- 
ing collaboration among various public and pri- 
vate entities. Nonetheless, they also report that 
striking progress has been made in building State- 
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level interagency collaboration, forming local part- 
nerships, and getting employers involved in local 
partnerships. 

First Year Evaluation Findings 

The purpose of the first year evaluation was to 
provide a descriptive and process assessment of 
STWUOP implemented during 1 995. Specifically, the 
evaluation report was designed to supply program 
staff with specific feedback, document the implemen- 
tation of the program during its first year, assess the 
needs of the various stakeholders, and to supply 
recommendations that will facilitate the continuing 
implementation of the program. The following finding 
were taken from the first year STWUOP evaluation 
report. 

• The demographic analysis of the students served 
by the program indicated that a diverse student 
population is enrolled in participating HISD 
schools. Globally, STWUOP served a population 
of students who are predominately of minority 
descent and from low socio-economic back- 
grounds. 

• Analysis of STWUOP’s implementation process 
found that program objectives have been inte- 
grated into thedaily routine of participating schools, 
program activities have been initiated, partner- 
ships with local businesses and industry have 
been formed, some of the materials describing 
the program have been developed and dissemi- 
nated, and most of the program’s short term 
objectives were realized. The program staff failed 
to produce a strategic plan that could be used to 
guide the implementation process. 

• The comparison of the STWUOP curriculum and 
education activities with the existing HISD cur- 
riculum indicated congruency in scope and phi- 
losophy. Specifically, both STWUOP and Furr 
High School are committed to providing students 
with coursework, training and opportunities that 
will facilitate the transition from public education 
to the world of work. 

• Teacher, student, and employer perceptions, as 
recorded by a battery of surveys, reflected the 
need for a School-to-Work program. The majority 
of respondents believed that most of the compo- 
nents of a school-to-work included in the surveys 
were of at least moderate importance to such a 
program. Specifically, more than half of the 
teachers surveyed believed that a school-to-work 
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program would be extremely valuable to their 
students. 

Funding Source and Program Cost 

The total estimated budgetforthe 1 996-97 school 
year for STWUOP encompassing all direct and indi- 
rect costs were $445,380, a decrease of $148,727 
from the first year of the grant. This budget includes: 
$1 42,81 7 in personnel, an increase of $6,81 7; $35,989 
for benefits; $4,140 for travel and per diem; $51 ,700 
for student enrichment; $48,000 forsupplies; $85,136 
for Career Investigation Teachers’ salaries; and, 
$77,598 for other costs. 

Purpose of the Evaluation Report 

The purpose of this report was to build on the 
evaluation process from first year of the program and 
to act as a preliminary or intermediate report for the 
summative third year report. According to the original 
STWUOP grant a complete evaluation for the second 
year of the program was not required, so while this 
report represents a full evaluation it can also be used 
as the basis of the summative third year report. This 
evaluation was designed to assess four specif ic areas 
of the STWUOP: Student demographics; student and 
teacher perceptions; stakeholder involvement; and, 
program effectiveness. The following research ques- 
tions were addressed by this evaluation: 

1 . What were the demographics of the schools and 
students who are served by the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program? 

2. What were the student and teacher perceptions of 
what should be included in a School-to-Work 
program? 

3. How did the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities 
Program involve stakeholders representing com- 
munity, industry, and labor in the program? 

4. What was accomplished by the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board 
during the second year of the program? 

5. What were the results from the assessment of 
student performance and accountability mea- 
sures? 

6. What were the employers’ perceptions of Furr 
High School students who participated in Career 
Preparation activities? 

7. What was the level of implementation of the 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program at 
Furr High School vertical team elementary 
schools? 
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Review of Literature 

School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 

On May 4, 1 994, President Bill Clinton signed the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. This law provides 
seed money to states and local partnerships of busi- 
ness, labor, government, education, and community 
organizations to develop school-to-work systems. 
This law does not create a new program. It allows 
states and their partners to bring together efforts at 
education reform, worker preparation, and economic 
development to create a system to prepare youth for 
the high wage, high skill careers of today’s and 
tomorrow’s global work place. 

The goal of the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
of 1994 was to give every student the opportunity to 
participate in a program that provided a clear pathway 
to a career. The federal government hoped to accom- 
plishthis by making relatively small, temporary invest- 
ments to encourage states and local education agen- 
cies to form partnerships with business and labor. 
These local partnerships were encouraged to find 
sources of funding to continue their school-to-work 
systems after federal school-to-work grants end 
(Hudelson,1994). 

In the development of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, Congress (1 03rd Congress of the United 
States of America, 1 994) made the following observa- 
tions: 

• Three-fourths of high school students in the United 
States enter the workforce without baccalaureate 
degrees, and many do not possess the academic 
and entry-level gccupational skills necessary to 
succeed in the changing United States work- 
place; 

• A substantial number of youths in the United 
States, especially disadvantaged students, stu- 
dents of diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural back- 
grounds, and students with disabilities, do not 
complete high school; 

• The workplace in the United States is changing in 
response to heightened international competition 
and new technologies and such forces, which are 
ultimately beneficial to the Nation, are shrinking 
the demand for and undermining the earning 
power of unskilled labor; 

• The work-based learning approach, which is mod- 
eled after the time-honored apprenticeship con- 
cept, integrates theoretical instruction with struc- 
tured on-the-job training, and this approach, com- 
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bined with school-based learning, can be very 
effective in engaging student interest, enhancing 
skill acquisition, developing work attitudes, and 
preparing youths for high-skill, high-wage ca- 
reers; 

• While many students in the United States have 
part-time jobs, there is infrequent linkage be- 
tween such jobs and the career planning or explo- 
ration, and/or the school-based learning of such 
students; and 

• In 1992 approximately 3,400,000 individuals in 
the United States ages 16 through 24 had not 
completed high school and were not currently 
enrolled in school, a number representing ap- 
proximately 1 1 percent of all individuals in this 
age group, which indicates that these young 
persons are particularly unprepared for the de- 
mands of a 21 St century workforce. 

In the development of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, Congress (1994) states its purposes. 

These are quoted below: 

• To establish a national framework within which all 
States can create statewide School-to-Work op- 
portunities systems that are a part of comprehen- 
sive education reform, and, are integrated with 
the systems developed under the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act and the National Skill Stan- 
dards Act of 1 994; and, offer opportunities for all 
students to participate in a performance-based 
education and training program that will enable 
the students to earn portable credentials; prepare 
these student for first jobs in high-skill, high-wage 
careers; and increase their opportunities for fur- 
ther education, including education in a four-year 
college or university; 

• To facilitate the creation of a universal, high- 
quality school-to-school transition system that 
enables youths inthe United Statesto identify and 
navigate paths to productive and progressively 
more rewarding roles in the work place; 

• To promote the formation of local partnerships 
that are dedicated to linking the worlds of school 
and work among secondary schools and post- 
secondary educational institutions, private and 
public employers, labor organizations, govern- 
ment, community-based organizations, parents, 
students, state educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, and training and human ser- 
vice agencies; 



• To promote the formation of local partnerships 
between elementary schools and secondary 
schools and local businesses as an investment in 
future workplace productivity and competitive- 
ness; 

• To build on and advance a range of promising 
school-to-work activities, such as tech-prep edu- 
cation, career academies, school-to-apprentice- 
ship programs, cooperative education, youth ap- 
prenticeship, school-sponsored enterprises, busi- 
ness-education contracts, and promising strate- 
gies that assist school dropouts, that can be 
developed into programs funded under this act; 

• To motivate all youths, including low-achieving 
youths, school dropouts, and youths with disabili- 
ties, to stay in or return to school or a classroom 
setting and strive to succeed, by providing en- 
riched learning experiences and assistance in 
obtaining good jobs and continuing their educa- 
tion in post-secondary educational institutions; 
and, 

• To expose students to a broad array of career 
opportunities, and facilitate the selection of ca- 
reer majors, based on individuals' interests, goals, 
strengths, and abilities. 

In summary, the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act was intended to be managed jointly by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Secretary of Education. A 
flexible partnership was envisioned that would include 
these two federal agencies as well as local and state 
agencies. This partnership was designed to allow 
school-to-work programs to capitalize upon the ca- 
pacities already existing at the state and local level 
and to avoid duplication in educational and training 
programs for young people. Such an approach was 
intended to encourage the effective and efficient use 
of resources as well as flexibility and accountability in 
meeting program goals. 

SCANS Report 

The SCANS (Secretary of Labor’s Commission 
on Achieving Necessary Skills) 2000 Report (1991) 
supplied the empirical basis for the development of 
many school-to-work programs. This report provided 
a description of the important competencies and skills 
necessary for the transition from school to the world of 
work. The SCANS 2000 Report resulted from a 
comprehensive study of workplace competencies and 
the foundation skills required for effective job perfor- 
mance. 
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The purpose of the study was to define the skills 
necessary for employment, propose acceptable lev- 
els of workplace proficiency, and develop dissemina- 
tion strategies for the nation's schools, businesses, 
and homes. Specifically, the study was designed to 
provide a description of job-related competencies and 
skills and to supply educators with information that will 
facilitate linking the educational process to the real 
world. 

The results of the SCANS 2000 Report included 
an identification and description of five work-place 
competencies and a three-part foundation of skills 
and personality characteristics which comprise posi- 
tive job performance. The following competencies 
were identified in the report: resources, interpersonal, 
information, systems, and technology. The areas 
included in the three-part foundation section of the 
report were basic skills (e.g., reading, writing), think- 
ing skills (e.g., creativity, decision making, reason- 
ing), and personal qualities (e.g., responsibility, self- 
esteem). 

Basic Skills: 

• Reading — locates, understands, and interprets 
written information in prose and in documents 
such as manuals, graphs, and schedules. 

• Writing — communicates thoughts, ideas, infor- 
mation, and messages in writing; and creates 
documents such as letters, directions, manuals, 
reports, graphs, and flow charts. 

• Arithmetic/Mathematics — performs basic compu- 
tations and approaches practical problems by 
choosing appropriately from a variety of math- 
ematical techniques. 

• Listening — receives, attends to, interprets, and 
responds to verbal messages and other cues. 

• Speaking — organizes ideas and communicates 
orally. 

Thinking Skills: 

• Creative Thinking — generates new ideas. 

• Decision Making — specifies goals and constraints, 
generates alternatives, considers risks, and evalu- 
ates and chooses best alternative. 

• Problem Solving — recognizes problems and de- 
vises and implements plan of action. 

• Seeing Things in the Mind’s Eye — organizes, and 
processes symbols, pictures, graphs, objects, 
and other information. 

• Knowing How to Learn — uses efficient learning 
techniques to acquire and apply new knowledge 
and skills. 
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• Reasoning — discovers a rule or principle underly- 
ing the relationship between two or more objects 
and applies it when solving a problem. 

Personal Qualities: 

• Responsibility— exerts a high level of effort and 
perseveres towards goal attainment. 

• Self-Esteem — believes in own self-worth and 
maintains a positive view of self. 

• Sociability— demonstrates understanding, friend- 
liness, adaptability, empathy. 

• Self-Management — assesses self accurately, sets 
personal goals, monitors progress, and exhibits 
self-control. 

• Integrity/Honesty— chooses ethical courses of 
action. 

Methods 

Participants 

School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program 
staff members, the School-to-Work Urban Opportuni- 
ties Program Advisory Board, HISD personnel, and 
HCCS personnel associated with the program pro- 
vided information regarding the program description, 
the implementation of the program, program materi- 
als, and program related activities. 

The enrollment of participating HISD schools was 
examined in this evaluation. The program partici- 
pants included all HISD students, grades PK-12, in 
the Furr High School vertical team. The verticalteams 
found in HISD are constructed in a fashion similar to 
school feeder patterns and are based on the geo- 
graphic location of the schools. This vertical team is 
composed of Furr High School, Edison and Holland 
Middle Schools, and Clinton Park, De Zavala, R.P. 
Harris, Oates, Pleasantville, Port Houston, and Whit- 
tier Elementary Schools. These school are located in 
the ship channel area of the city of Houston and are 
part of HISD’s East Management District. All of the 
schools in the Furr High School vertical team are part 
of the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program, 
with the exception of Edison Middle School which 
declined to participate. 

In order to adequately assess the perceptions of 
the stakeholders, and the level of program implemen- 
tation, several participant groups were surveyed dur- 
ing the evaluation process. The following groups 
were included as participants in the second year of 
this program evaluation: sixth, seventh and eight 
grade students enrolled at Holland Middle School as 
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of September, 1996 and teachers employed at Hol- 
land Middle School as of September, 1996. Furr High 
School vertical team elementary school campuses 
acted as participants and were assessed through an 
observation process. Other participants included 
Houston employers and businesses who assessed 
Furr High School students who were involved in 
career preparation activities in the Summer of 1996, 
as well as the Furr High School students. 

Evaluation Design and Data Collection 

A multimodal evaluation model was utilized in 
orderto chronicle the impleme ntationof the STWUOP, 
as well as to supply stakeholders with important 
information about the program and its participants. 
This evaluation was also designed to commence the 
process of a summative evaluation that is scheduled 
to be completed by the endof the third year of the grant 
cycle (1997-98). The information collected for this 
second year evaluation included descriptive data, 
indicators of involvement, participants’ perceptions, 
and indicators of effectiveness. The following areas 
were selected as the criteria for this second year 
evaluation design: student demographics, partici- 
pants' perceptions of school-to-work programs, stake- 
holder involvement, and the effectiveness of program 
activities (see Table 1). It is from these evaluation 
areas that the specific research questions for this 
evaluation were drawn. 



Student Demographics 

Information pertaining to the student participants 
was collected from the 1995-96 Academic Excel- 
lence Indicator System (AEIS) report (Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, 1 995; 1 996). The demographic informa- 
tion collected in this evaluation addressed three rel- 
evant descriptive facets of student enrollment. The 
first facet explored student group membership by 
ethnicity. The second aspect examined enrollment by 
environmental and familial factors: mobility, socio- 
economic status, and English proficiency status. The 
third area included program enrollment figures for 
Special Education, Career and Technology Educa- 
tion, Bilingual/English as a Second Language Educa- 
tion (ESL), and Gifted and Talented Education. These 
demographic data were displayed by school for each 
of the participating schools in the Furr High School 
vertical team. 

Participant Perceptions 

A battery of two surveys that was developed for 
the initial formative evaluation (1 995-96) was used in 
this evaluation in order to provide a further assess- 
ment of the perception of the participants. These 
surveys were constructed for two participant group 
included in this section of the evaluation: students 
and teachers. The SCANS 2000 Report (1991) 
supplied the theoretical basis for the generation of 
survey constructs and item content. Specifically, the 



Table 1 : Evaluation Design for the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program 


Areas of Evaluation 


Information Sources 


Data Analysis 


Student Demographics 


Academic Excellence 
Indicator System: 1996 


Descriptive statistical 
methods 


Stakeholder Involvement 


Program information and 
publications, Advisory 
Board minutes and 
information 


Qualitative analysis, 
descriptive reporting, and 
quasi-ethnographic 
evaluation 


Student and Teacher Perceptions 


Middle school teacher and 
student surveys 


Descriptive statistical 
methods, inductive data 
analysis, and qualitative 
response categorization 


Effectiveness of Program Activities 


School student 
achievement and 
accountability data, 
structured evaluator 
observations, and SCANS 
evaluations 

-« /I 


Descriptive statistical 
methods, quantitative 
comparative analysis, 
qualitative response 
categorization 
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descriptions of job-related competencies and funda- 
mental work skills found in the SCANS report were 
used by the evaluators in the development of the 
surveys. Middle school students (from grades six, 
seven, and eight) and middle school teachers were 
asked to rate the importance of the inclusion of 
specific SCANS competencies and skills training in a 
school-to-work program. This information was used 
to supplement the high school level teacher and 
student data collected and reported during the first 
year of the grant cycle. 

The surveys employed a four point likert scale: 
the four possible ratings were ‘1 ’ for “not important,” ‘2’ 
for “somewhat important,” ‘3’ for “moderately impor- 
tant,” and ‘4’ for “extremely important.” Copies of the 
surveys are included in Appendices A and B. These 
surveys also asked participants to identify other areas 
of training that should be included in a school-to-work 
program. Teachers also rated the value of a school- 
to-work program for their students. The utilization of 
the SCANS 2000 Report as the theoretical basis for 
the development of the surveys ensured an accept- 
able level of construct and content validity in these 
measures. 

Stakeholder Involvement 

The second area investigated in this evaluation 
focused on an accounting of the involvement of stake- 
holders (e.g. business, industry, labor and education 
representatives) in the School-to-Work Urban Oppor- 
tunities Program. Interviews, existing program re- 
ports and documentation, School-to-Work publica- 
tions, and quasi-ethnographic observations were used 
to compile data pertaining to stakeholder involve- 
ment. This area was assessed in terms of three 
criteria. Data were collected in order to (1 ) present a 
description of stakeholder participation activities, (2) 
identify the characteristics of the School-to-Work Ur- 
ban Opportunities Program Advisory Board, and (3) 
chronicle the major accomplishments of the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board. 

Effectiveness of Program Activities 

Three criteria were identified as a means of as- 
sessing the effectiveness and outcomes of the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Program. This set of 
criteria included (1) student performance and ac- 
countability data, (2) SCANS evaluations of Furr High 
School Students involved in Career Preparation ac- 
tivities, and (3) elementary school level implementa- 
tion data. 
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Student performance and accountability data was 
collected at the individual school level for all participat- 
ing Fum High School vertical team campuses. This 
data was collected from the 1994-95 through 1996- 
97 HISD Texas Academic Achievement System 
(TAAS) reports, HISD and Texas accountability re- 
ports, and from the AEIS reports. 

An evaluation measure based on the perceptual 
SCANS surveys (see Appendices A & B) used to 
assess the perceptions of teachers and students was 
developed to evaluate Furr High School Students who 
participated in career preparation activities during the 
Summer of 1996. Businesses and employers who 
hosted these students in their career preparation 
activities were asked to rate these students in terms 
of 16 employee characteristics based on SCANS 
constnjcts and School-to-Work curricula. The evalu- 
ation measure was designed on a four point likert 
scale: the four possible ratings were ‘1’ for “not 
exhibited,” ‘2’ for “somewhat exhibited,” ‘3’ for “mod- 
erately exhibited,” and ‘4’ for “completely exhibited.” A 
copy of this measure is included in Appendix C. 

Observational methods were developed to deter- 
mine the extent and effectiveness of the implementa- 
tion of the STWUOP at the elementary school level. 
This structured observational method was based on 
the HISD Initiative Assessment model and the Na- 
tional School-to-Work Progress Measures Chart. 
Ostensibly, this process had two functions. Rrst, it 
was employed in order to start the development of a 
structured observation assessment tool that could be 
used during the third year summative evaluation for 
site visits to all Furr High School vertical team elemen- 
tary schools. This assessment tool could be used to 
identify the specific School-to-Work activities imple- 
mented and impact of these activities. Second, this 
process was used to provide a preliminary snapshot 
of the level of implementation at the elementary 
school level. 

Data Analysis 

Each of the program evaluation criteria were 
assessed through the application of data analysis 
designs and methods. Specifically, both quantitative 
and qualitative analysis methods were employed to 
evaluate the program in terms of student demograph- 
ics, stakeholder involvement, participants’ percep- 
tions of the school-to-work programs, and the effec- 
tiveness of program activities. 
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Student Demographics 

Descriptive statistical methods were employed to 
analyze the student demographics. Specifically, these 
data were quantitatively examined in terms of the 
percentage of enrollment by each demographic vari- 
able for each participating school. Specific demo- 
graphics for students were presented in terms of 
student ethnicity, environmental and familial factors, 
and educational program membership. 

Participant Perceptions 

The perceptions of participants about school-to- 
work programs were analyzed utilizing both quantita- 
tive and qualitative methods. Descriptive statistical 
methods were applied to the likert scale data from the 
surveys to produce item response data based on the 
rating scale used by the surveys. The responses to 
each likert Hem were tabulated and presented in terms 
of number of respondents and percentage of respon- 
dents by likert scale score. Mean likert scale scores 
by Hem were also produced by this analysis. The 
resuHs from this quantitative likert scale data analysis 
were also assessed through thematic methods. These 
methods included the qualHative categorization of 
likert items and the calculation of median percentages 
of responses to Hems wHhin thematic categories. This 
analysis was designed to aid the stakeholders in 
conceptualizing the likert scale resuHs from the sur- 
veys. 

Qualitative analysis was further employed to ex- 
amine the participants' suggestions about the pro- 
gram and summarize these resuHs through inductive 
analysis and response categorization. Inotherwords, 
both likert scale score resuHs and participant sugges- 
tions were grouped based on similarity of survey Hem 
content and participant responses. The following 
categories were employed by this analysis as the- 
matic constructs: career exploration and decision- 
making, hands-on work experience, and skills train- 
ing. These methods were employed in order to 
provide program staff with detailed feedback and an 
organized listing of participants’ perceptions and needs 
as recorded on the surveys. 

Stakeholder Involvement 

Descriptive, qualHative, and quasi-ethnographic 
analysis methods were applied to the stakeholder 
involvement information gathered from the program. 
Through these methods, stakeholder activHies were 
described, STWUOP Advisory Board characteristics 



were identified, and the major accomplishments of the 
STWUOP Advisory Board were chronicled. All of 
these data were presented in a narrative format. 

Effectiveness of Program Activities 

Data pertaining to the effectiveness of program 
activHies were summarized through the application of 
descriptive and comparative quant'Hative statistical 
methods. Expressly, 1996-97 student performance 
and accountabil'Hy data were compared to baseline 
information, at the individual school level. 

The ratings of Furr High School students partici- 
pating in career preparation activHies were analyzed 
by descriptive statistical methods. This analysis was 
applied to the likert scale data from the evaluation 
form to produce Hem response data based on the 
rating scale used by the form. The responses to each 
likert Hem were tabulated and presented in terms of 
the number of respondents and percentage of re- 
spondents by likert scale score. These data were also 
analyzed by converting the likert scores into mean 
likert scores. The resuHs from this quantitative likert 
scale data analysis were also assessed through the- 
matic methods, similar to the methods used to ana- 
lyze teacher and student perceptions. 

Results 

student Demographics: 

What were the demographics of the schoois and 
students who are served by the Schooi-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program? 

Demographic data were collected and analyzed 
for all of the HISD students involved in the program. 
Table 2 describes the percentages of student enroll- 
ment by ethnicHy for Furr High School and for all the 
participating schools in the Furr High School vertical 
team for the 1 996-97 school year. As can be seen in 
this table, most of the elementary schools were pre- 
dominately African American or predominately His- 
panic. Of the elementary schools, R. P. Harris and 
Oates had the most racially diverse student bodies. 
The composition of these school enrollments were 
36.4% African American, 58.9% Hispanic, and 4.1% 
WhHe and 21 .8% African American, 67.5% Hispanic, 
and 10.1%WhHe, respectively. Holland Middle School 
was ethnically diverse wHh an enrollment composHion 
of 41.9% African American, 50.6% Hispanic, and 
6.3% WhHe. Furr High School had an enrollment of 
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Table 2: Percentage of Student Enrollment by Ethnicity: 1996-97 





African 

American 


Hispanic 


White 


Asian/Pac. 

Islander 


Native 

American 


Elementary Schools 


Clinton Park 


97.4 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


R. P. Harris 


36.4 


58.9 


4.1 


0.4 


0.2 


Oates 


21.8 


67.5 


10.1 


0.6 


0.0 


Pleasantville 


89.6 


7.1 


2.1 


1.2 


0.0 


Port Houston 


0.9 


95.1 


3.7 


0.3 


0.0 


Whittier 


7.3 


80.2 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


Middle School 


Holland 


41.9 


50.6 


6.3 


1.1 


0.1 


High School 


Furr 


21.3 


72.9 


4.4 


1.4 


0.0 



21 .3% African American, 72.9% Hispanic, and 4.4% 
White. The highest percentage of Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander enrollment in the Furr High School vertical 
team was 1 .4% at Furr High School. 

The percentages of 1996-97 student enrollment 
by Mobility, Economically Disadvantaged, and Lim- 
ited English Proficient (LEP) are presented inTableS. 



Table 3: Percentage of Student Enrollment by Mo- 
bility, Economically Disadvantaged, and 
Limited English Proficient; 1996-97 





Mobility 


Econ. 

Dis. 


LEP 


Elementary Schools 


Clinton Park 


28.8 


84.5 


0.8 


R. P. Harris 


30.1 


93.4 


39.2 


Oates 


31.7 


81.9 


31.1 


Pleasantville 


23.3 


63.2 


1.2 


Port Houston 


25.1 


94.6 


68.1 


Whittier 


23.2 


78.8 


39.7 


Middle Schools 


Holland 


36.3 


69.0 


16.1 


High School 


Fun 


65.7 


33.3 


22.6 



O 




The mobility rates for the elementary schools ranged 
from a low of 23.2% at Whittier Elementary School, to 
31 .7% at Oates Elementary School. Holland Middle 
School had a 36.3% mobility rate. The mobility rate for 
Furr High School was 65.7% for the 1 996-97 school 
year. 

Students were identified as economically disad- 
vantaged by their eligibility for federal free and re- 
duced price meal programs. Over half of the student 
body of all the elementary schools and the middle 
school were identified as economically disadvan- 
taged. Port Houston Elementary School had the 
highest percentage of ecotiomically disadvantaged 
students with 94.6%. Holland Middle School had a 
69.0% economically disadvantaged rate. At Furr High 
School, 33.3% of the students were classified as 
economically disadvantaged. However, the identifi- 
cation of economically disadvantaged students at the 
high school level is typically under counted due to the 
large number of eligible secondary students who do 
not apply for or participate in free and reduced price 
meal programs. 

There was a substantial range in the percentages 
of LEP students in the Furr High School vertical team 
elementary schools: Clinton Park Elementary had 
0.8% of its students identified as LEP, whereas Port 
Houston Elem'entary had 68.1% of its students iden- 
tified as LEP. Holland Middle School had a 16.1% 
enrollment of students classified as LEP. Of the 
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Table 4: Percentage of Student Enrollment by Program: 1 996-97 





Special 

Education 


Career & Tech. 
Education 


Bilingual/ESL 

Education 


Gifted & Talented 
Education 


Elementary Schools 


Clinton Park 


9.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


R. P. Harris 


5.7 


0.0 


36.1 


2.2 


Oates 


11.2 


0.0 


29.8 


0.0 


Pleasantville 


12.3 


0.0 


0.0 


20.5 


Port Houston 


5.0 


0.0 


59.2 


0.0 


Whittier 


9.6 


0.0 


35.4 


0.0 


Middle School 


Holland 


15.4 


2.2 


10.9 


10.3 


High School 


Furr 


11.3 


65.4 


9.1 


0.0 



enrollment of students at Furr High School, 22.6% 
were identified as having limited proficiency in En- 
glish. 

Table 4 lists the percentages of student enroll- 
ment in the Furr High School vertical team schools by 
educational program. The percentages of students in 
special education programs at the elementary schools 
ranged from 5.0% at Port Houston Elementary School 
to 1 2.3% at Pleasantville Elementary School. Holland 
Middle School had a 15.4% Special Education enroll- 
ment during 1 996-97. At Furr High School, 1 1 .3% of 
the student body was enrolled in Special Education 
programs. 

There currently is no formal career and techno- 
logical education program offered to HISD elemen- 
tary school students. Holland Middle School had an 
enrollment in career and technological education of 
2.2% of its total enrollment. Furr High School had 
65.4% of its student body enrolled in career and 
technology education programs. 

Two elementary schools, Clinton Park and Pleas- 
antville, had no students enrollment in bilingual and/ 
or English as a Second Language (ESL) programs. 
Of all the Furr High School vertical team elementary 
schools. Port Houston Elementary School had the 
largest percentage enrollment in these programs with 
59.2%. Holland Middle School had a 10.9% student 



enrollment in bilingual/ESL programs. Furr High 
School had a 9.1% enrollment in these programs. 

Three of the schools in the Furr High School 
vertical team had students enrolled in Gifted and 
Talented Education programs. R. P. Harris Elemen- 
tary, Pleasantville Elementary, and Holland Middle 
had 2.2%, 35.4%, and 1 0.3% enrollment in gifted and 
talented programs, respectively. 

Student and Teacher Perceptions: 

What were the students’ and teachers’ percep- 
tions of what shouid be inciuded in a Schooi-to- 
Work program? 

In order to expand the analysis of participant 
perceptions included in the formative evaluation, a 
second phase of assessment was completed in the 
Fall of 1 996. Whereas the initial assessment focused 
on students and teachers from Furr High School, this 
phase surveyed students and teachers from Holland 
Middle School. Twenty teachers and 66 Holland 
Middle School 6th, 7th and 8th graders returned 
complete STWUOP surveys (1 6 student surveys were 
not included because they were incomplete). Both 
students and teachers where asked to rate 20 pro- 
gram characteristic in terms of how important it is to 
include each in a School-to-Work program. As previ- 
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ously described the surveys were designed on a four 
point likert scale, the four possible ratings were “not 
important.” “somewhat important,” “moderately im- 
portant,” and “extremely important.” The responses 
of students and teachers were analyzed both by item 
and by thematic category (see Appendices A & B). 

Analysis by Item 

In general, teachers tended to give somewhat 
higher importance ratings to the program characteris- 
tics and employee skills listed in the survey than did 
students. Despite this, almost all items were rated by 
more than 70% of all students and of all teachers as 
either “moderately important" or “extremely impor- 
tant.” Only one item was rated by less then 70% of 
both teachers and students as being “moderately 
important” or “extremely important.” This item dealt 
with work-related bilingual education. The training 
areas in which most teachers felt students should 
receive work-related instruction was computer lit- 
eracy and working with customers in a respectful 
manner. One hundred percent of the teachers be- 
lieved that a work-related computer literacy compo- 
nent and the working with customers component is 
either a “moderately important” or “extremely impor- 
tant" part of a school-to-work program. This com- 
pares with 75.8% and 66.7% of the student respon- 
dents. 

Over 70% of the teachers thought that the follow- 
ing components and activities were “extremely impor- 
tant” aspects of a school-to-work program: “Experi- 
ences that aid students in making decisions regarding 
careers”: “Work site internships during the school 
year”, and “Training in how to resolve conflicts”. 

Among the student survey respondents, there are 
four aspects of a school-to-work program that were 
rated as either “moderately important” or “extremely 
important” by more than 89% of the participants. Over 
92% of the students rated “Specialized field trips that 
help students become aware of a wide range of 
different careers” as at least moderately important. 
Approximately 91 % of the students rated Apprentice- 
ship opportunities and ‘Training in workplace money 
management" as at least moderately important. Fi- 
nally, a total of 89.4% of the students ranked ‘Training 
that helps students develop good work habits,” as at 
least moderately important. The items that the most 
students rated as “extremely important" were “Expe- 
riencesandtraining in the skills necessary to interview 
for a job.”, “Training in workplace money manage- 



ment”, and “Education in leadership skills”. Approxi- 
mately 55% of the students thought that training in 
these areas was extremely important. 

Teachers and students were the most closely 
matched in their perceptions of the importance of 
including training that helps students develop good 
work habits. This aspect was rated as moderately or 
extremely important by 90.0% of teachers and 89.4% 
of students. Also, both students and teachers agreed 
that work-related bilingual education in a school-to- 
work program was the least necessary of the twenty 
characteristics. Only 60% of both teachers and stu- 
dents thought that this component was at least mod- 
erately important. The component for which teacher 
and student perceptions were the most incongruent 
was the “Experiences and training that help students 
learn how to work with customers in a respectful and 
helpful manner”, with 1 00% of the teachers perceiving 
this component as at least moderately important, 
while only 66.7% of the students view this character- 
istic as at least moderately important. This disparity 
was reflected in the data, since almost student group 
exhibited a great deal of variability in responding to 
this item. 

Analysis by Thematic Categories 

Another way to analyze the responses to the 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Students’ Sur- 
vey and the responses to the School-to-Work Urban 
Opportunities Teachers' Survey is to examine them 
thematically. The areas addressed by these surveys 
may be divided into three major categories. These 
categories are: (1 ) career exploration and decision- 
making, (2) gaining hands-on work experience, and 
(3) skills training. The third category, “skills training,” 
may be subdivided into two areas, job-specific skills 
and personal and/or motivational skills. The former 
category includes training in skills that might be in- 
cluded in a job description such as computer and 
bilingual skills. The latter subdivision refers to training 
in skills that are more general and/or relational such 
as “Training that helps students develop good work 
habits” and “Experiences and training in the skills 
necessary to interview for a job.” These categories 
were focus-determined and represent valid constructs 
to use in the process of categorization. Table 5 
presents the median percentages of students and 
teachers who rated items within each thematic cat- 
egory as “moderately important” and the median 
percentages of students and teachers who rated 
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Table 5; Median Percentages of Students’ and Teachers’ Responses by Category and Overall 







Students 






Teachers 




Thematic 

Categories 


Moderately 

Important 


Extremely 

Important 


Mod/Extreme 

Important 


Moderately 

Important 


Extremely 

Important 


Mod/Extreme 

Important 


Career Exploration and 
Decision-Making 


33.3% 


40.9% 


74.2% 


35.0% 


57.5% 


92.5% 


Hands-on Work 
Experiences 


48.5% 


27.3% 


78.8% 


30.0% 


55.0% 


90.0% 


Skills Training: 
Job-Specific Skills 
Pe rsonal/M otivational 


36.4% 


42.4% 


77.3% 


30.0% 


55.0% 


90.0% 


Overall 


37.1% 


40.9% 


78.0% 


32.5% 


55.0% 


90.0% 



these items as “extremely important.” In addition, 
Table 5 reports the median percentage of students 
and teachers who rated items within each category as 
either “moderately important” or “extremely impor- 
tant.” 

Career Exploration and Decision-Making 

Four items on the School-to-Work Urban Oppor- 
tunities Students’ Survey and on the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Teachers’ Survey were catego- 
rized as relating to career exploration and decision- 
making. These were ‘Training that helps students 
discover career opportunities;” “Experiences that aid 
students in making decisions regarding careers;” “Op- 
portunities to observe the daily activities of a specific 
job through one-on-one interactions with an employer 
(Job Shadowing);” and “Specialized field trips that 
help students become aware of a wide range of 
different careers.” As has already been noted, stu- 
dents tended to use the highest importance response 
categories less often than did teachers. In this cat- 
egory students tended to rate experiences and train- 
ing for career exploration and decision-making lower 
than they rated either hands-on job experiences or job 
skills training. As can be seen in Table 5, the median 
percentage of students marking these items as “mod- 
erately important”or“extremely important” was 74.2%. 
Teachers gave this training category their high level 
of importance ratings, 92.5®/o as “moderately impor- 
tant” or “extremely important.” Therefore the greatest 
incongruence between teachers and students oc- 
curred in this thematic category. 

Another of the career exploration and decision- 
making opportunities that was valued particularly by 

1 8 



students was “Specialized field trips that help stu- 
dents become aware of a wide range of different 
careers.” A total of 92.4% of student respondents 
rated such field trips as at least “moderately impor- 
tant.” This item had the highest combination of 
“moderately important” and “extremely important” stu- 
dents ratings in the entire survey. In comparison, only 
70.0% of the teachers rated such trips as “moderately 
important" or “extremely important.” 

Gaining Hands-on Work Experience 

Three items on the School-to-Work Urban Oppor- 
tunities Students’ Survey and on the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Teachers’ Survey were catego- 
rized as relating to gaining hands-on work experi- 
ence. These were “Work site internships during the 
school year;” “Summer internships at local busi- 
nesses;” and “Opportunity to learn a career through 
an apprenticeship.” Relative to their other ratings, 
teachers tended to rank these experiences higher 
than did students. The median percentage of teach- 
ers rating this category of items as either “moderately 
important” or “extremely important” was 90.0%. Stu- 
dent respondents gave this category, the experiences 
related to gaining hands-on work experience, the 
highest median percentages of responses in the 
upper two response categories (78.8%). 

Of the three items related to gaining hands-on 
work experience, students gave the highest value 
ratings to the item, “Opportunity to learn a career 
through an apprenticeship.” Of the student respon- 
dents, 40.9% rated such an experience as “moder- 
ately important” and another 50.0% rated it as “ex- 
tremely important.” The corresponding percentages 
for teachers were 30.0% and 45.0%, respectively. 
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The largest incongruence between teachers and 
students for the Hems in this category was for “Work 
sHe internships during the school year.” A total of 
48.5% of the students rated this as “moderately impor- 
tant” and 25.8% rated H as “extremely important.” For 
teachers, the corresponding ratings were 20.0% and 
70.0%, respectively. 

Skills Training 

Thirteen Hems were categorized as being related 
to students receiving skills training. Five of these 
Hems had to do wHh job-specific skills; eight had to do 
wHh personal and/or motivational skills. The experi- 
ences pertaining to job-specific skills were “Training 
that includes work-related computer IHeracy;” “Work- 
related bilingual education;” “A vocational program 
that starts in high school and is continued at a commu- 
nHy college;” ‘Training in workplace money manage- 
ment;” and ‘Training in howto access, interpret, and 
communicate information relevant to job tasks.” The 
experiences pertaining to personal and/or motiva- 
tional skills included, “Training in time management 
skills;” “Training and practice in using mutual trust, 
respect and cooperation in the workplace;” “Experi- 
ences and training that help students learn how to 
work wHh customers in a respectful and helpful man- 
ner;” “Education in leadership skills;” ‘Training in how 
to resolve conflicts;” “A program that helps students 
develop self-initiative;” “Training that helps students 
develop good work habHs;” and “Experiences and 
training in the skills necessary to interview for a job.” 
The Skills Training survey data was presented glo- 
bally and in terms of these sub-categories: Job- 
Specific Skills and Personal/Motivational Skills. 

Globally , teachers responded more favorably than 
students to the Hems in the Skills Training category. 
The median percent of teachers who rated these 
Hems Moderately/Extremely Important was 90.0%, 
while the median percent of students who responded 
wHh the same ratings for this category was 77.3%. 

Of all the opportunities related to obtaining job- 
specific skills, the one that received the greatest 
percentage of “moderately important” or “extremely 
important” ratings by students was “Training in work- 
place money management.” A total of 90.9% of 
students rated such training with one of the two 
highest response categories. The program compo- 
nent that received the smallest percentage of “moder- 
ately important” or “extremely important” ratings was 
“Work-related bilingual education.” A total of 60.6% of 



the students rated such a program using one of the 
two highest response categories. 

The percentages of teachers rating the items in 
the job-specific skills category as moderately or ex- 
tremely important varied greatly. For “Work-related 
bilingual education,” 60.0% of teachers responded 
using one of the two highest response categories. In 
contrast, all of the teachers surveyed rated ‘Training 
that includes work-related computer literacy” as either 
moderately or extremely important. 

Of the eight items related to personal and/or 
motivational skills, the educational opportunHy that 
was rated the highest by students was “Experiences 
and training in the skills necessary to interview for a 
job.” A total of 54.5% believed such experiences to be 
“extremely important” and 27.3% believed them to be 
“moderately important.” “Training in time manage- 
ment skills” received the smallest percentage of “ex- 
tremely important” ratings by students. Only 33.3% 
rated such training as “extremely important.” Another 
40.9% rated H as “moderately important.” ‘Training in 
time management skills” also received the smallest 
percentage of “extremely important” ratings by teach- 
ers. A total of 30.0% rated such training as “extremely 
important.” Another 60.0%, however, rated H as 
“moderately important.” The educational opportunHy 
related to personal and/or motivational skills that 
received the greatest percentage of “extremely impor- 
tant” ratings by teachers was “Experiences and train- 
ing that help students learn howto work with custom- 
ers in a respectful and helpful manner.” It was rated 
as “extremely important” or “moderately important” by 
1 00% of the teacher respondents. 

Stakeholder Involvement: 

How did the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities 
Program invoive stakehoiders representing com- 
munity, industry, and iabor in the program? 

The School-to-Work Urban OpportunHies Pro- 
gram was assessed in terms of Hs efforts to engage 
stakeholders, specifically local businesses, in the 
process of involvement in the program. Expressly, the 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program proce- 
dures, guidelines, and materials were reviewed to 
determine how this process worked and what specHic 
School-to-Work activHies were available to these stake- 
holders. T oward these ends, data were collected from 
program information and publications, participation in 
STWUOP activities, and from quasi-ethnographic 
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observations during School-to-Work Urban Opportu- 
nities Program Advisory Board meetings. 

The following techniques used by the program 
during 1996-97 were identified as effective methods 
of engaging stakeholders representing community, 
industry, and labor: genuine communication of the 
benefits of School-to-Work activities; targeting key 
employers and industries that match the needs of the 
program; fostering employer ownership; building lo- 
cal networks of stakeholders; and providing a range of 
opportunities for involvement. 

Genuine Communication of Program Benefits 

A key to involving local stakeholders, especially 
employers was clear and truthful communication about 
the School-to-Work program. Businesses and em- 
ployers expressed that they do not appreciate the 
hard sell, it was more functional to present the pro- 
gram and let the program sell itself. The following 
program benefits were found to be useful in engaging 
potential stakeholders. 

• Reducing the costs of recruiting, screening, se- 
lecting, and training new workers: Schools are 
the principal supplier of employees for many 
businesses. When employers work in collabora- 
tion with schools, they can reduce their costs. 
School-to-work systems help employers avoid 
having to rely on uncertain information and costly 
methods of recruitment and selection. Employers 
can obtain evidence of a potential employee's 
skills and abilities through work-based learning 
programs, skill certificates, or portfolios of student 
work. In addition, if employers in school-to-work 
systems hire students from their own structured 
work-based learning initiatives, they reduce train- 
ing costs. There is also evidence that school-to- 
work can reduce turnover costs for employers. 

• Improving the performance of existing employ- 
ees, particularly worksite supervisors and men- 
tors: The process of developing work-based 
learning experiences for students can lead 
worksite supervisors to examine their own activi- 
ties in the workplace. In the process of determin- 
ing key workplace learning elements and pro- 
cesses for students, employees may find ways to 
improve their own performance. Individuals in the 
workplace who work with students also have an 
opportunity to develop managerial and supervi- 
sory skills. 

• Meeting the demand for new skills required by 



rapid technological change: Many students cur- 
rently in high school have considerable computer 
and technology skills because they have grown 
up working with computers and high-tech elec- 
tronics. In many instances, they can share this 
knowledge and experience with current workers. 

• Improving community relations: Community in- 
volvement is good business practice. Not only do 
employers receive the satisfaction of interacting 
with young people and contributing to their educa- 
tional development in school-to-work initiatives, 
but they also benefit from an improved local 
education system and a positive image projected 
throughout the community. 

Targeting Key Employers and Industries 

The local School-to-Work Urban Opportunities 
Program continued to build employer involvement 
during 1996-97 by targeting businesses and indus- 
tries in high growth areas, and those that have prior 
involvement in business and education partnerships 
or other community-based activities. Other factors 
that helped in targeting employer recruitment efforts 
included the extent to which the employers have a 
record of hiring young people, skill shortages among 
entry-level workers, cooperative labor-management 
relations, or a commitment to employee training and 
diversity. While most area employers were addressed 
in a recruitment effort, targeting the industry sectors 
and types of firms most likely to participate is an 
effective way was used as a recruitment strategy. The 
visible engagement of these employers served as a 
springboard for expanding school-to-work to other 
participating stakeholders. The STWUOP effectively 
matched stakeholders with the needs of students and 
the existing school curricula and programs. 

Employer Ownership 

Employer participation on advisory boards and in 
developing skill standards, curriculum, and assess- 
ment tools provided businesses with a sense of “own- 
ership” in the school-to-work system. School-to-work 
initiatives provided employers gain an opportunity to 
help shape education systems and prepare young 
people for productive futures. Through school-to- 
work systems, employers were given the opportunity 
to help identify growth industries and the skills re- 
quired to fill jobs in them, articulate an education 
reform agenda that reflects current and future work- 
force needs, and advocate policies that ensure global 
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competitiveness. Business involvement in school-to- 
work ensured that programs are responsive to indus- 
try needs, that skill standards are current with high 
performance workplaces and technology, and that 
students are able to find jobs in their chosen fields. 

Building Local Networks 

Developing networks among schools, community 
organizations, labor, and employers was critical to the 
success of school-to-work systems. The following is a 
description of some of the networks that were used as 
starting points for expanding the School-to-Work Ur- 
ban Opportunities Program: 

• Participating firms: Employers emphasize that 
they respond more readily to other employers 
than they do to government officials or educators. 
ErKouraging CEOs or high-level managers to 
champion school-to-work, both within their own 
company arid with other employers in the commu- 
nity, is a key element of strategies to build em- 
ployer involvement. Practitioners promote em- 
ployer networking by erKouraging participation 
on advisory boards, arranging presentations, and 
providing employers with school-to-work materi- 
als for distribution. 

• Intermediary organizations: Employer-based in- 
termediary organizations, such as industry asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, and profes- 
sional associations, provide access to large num- 
bers of employers. Intermediary organizations 
also provide a common pool of resources and 
services that individual employers-small busi- 
nesses in particular-may need in order to partici- 
pate in school-to-work initiatives. Intermediary 
organizations focus specif ically on school-to-work, 
or they may be local counterparts of national 
organizations like local chambers of commerce or 
trade associations. Organizations such as em- 
ployment service and vocational rehabilitation 
agencies have a great deal of experience con- 
necting job seekers with employers. Organiza- 
tions with good track records of working wrth 
employers are most likely to be effective, because 
they have established credibility as well as mutual 
respect and avenues of communication. 

• School-to-work coordinators and employment 
specialists: The STWUOP use employment spe- 
cialists (members of the Advisory Commrttee) to 
recruit employers and have found them particu- 
larly effective in building employer involvement. 



ExperierKe suggests that an individual acting as 
a liaison between schools and employers builds 
collaborative relationships and develops an un- 
derstanding of the special needs and concerns of 
employers. By devoting time and resources spe- 
cifically to recruiting employers, these individuals 
target employers who otherwise might have been 
overlooked. 

• Students, parents, and school staff: Existing 

formal and informal relationships provide a foun- 
dation for building a school-to-work system. The 
personal relationships and contacts of students, 
parents, and school staff are an effective means 
to build a sense of partnership and common goals 
throughout the community. 

Opportunities for Involvement 

Employers consistently reported that a wide range 
of well-defined roles and responsibilities encourage 
participation (see. Table 6). Successful school-to- 
work systems do not attempt to channel employers 
into prescribed activities. Instead, they offered em- 
ployers a continuum of choices, ranging from career 
awareness, career exploration, and job shadowing , to 
more intensive activities such as mentoring, appren- 
ticeships, and other structured work-based learning 
opportunities. Employers were also given the oppor- 
tunity to provide input in the development of integrated 
curriculum, develop and recognize skill standards, 
serve on planning and governance bodies, and recruit 
other employers. The intensity and nature of em- 
ployer involvement in these activities depended upon 
the specific resources available in local labor markets 
and the goals of both the employer and the school-to- 
work system. 

Based on the National Employer Leadership Coun- 
cil (NELC) rtKxiel, the local School-to-Work Urban 
Opportunities Program has developed procedures 
and instituted activities that work toward involving a 
wide variety of stakeholder, especially from the busi- 
ness community. Descriptive analysis and reporting 
techniques were used to assess the specific activities 
available to the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities 
Program stakeholders. In accordance to the NELC 
model, activKies were categorized in terms of the type 
of participants benefiting from stakeholder involve- 
ment and in terms of the purpose of involvement. A 
descriptive analysis of involvement activities designed 
to benefK students is presented in Table 6. 
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Table 6: Employer/Employee Involvement Activities Designed to Benefit Students 


Activities 


Description 


Purpose 


Career Talks 


Employers and employees visit students in the classroom and explain the work in their 
industry or company. 


Career 

Awareness 


Career Days 


Special events are typically held to allow students to meet with post-secondary 
educators, employers and employees, or human resource professionals to learn about 
education and work opportunities. Career day activities are designed to help students 
think about their interest and abilities in relation to potential careers. 


Career 

Awareness 


STW Field trips 


Field trips that meet he standards of STW programs and allow students to visit 
.worksites, talk with employees and observe workplace activities. 


Career 

Awareness 


Job Shadowing 


A student follows an employee at a company location to learn about a particular 
occupation or industry. Job shadowing can help students explore a range of career 
objectives and select a career major for the latter part of high school. 


Career 

Exploration 


Job Rotations 


At a worksite, students transfer among a number of positions and tasks that require 
different skills and responsibilities in order to understand the steps that go into creating 
a product and/or sen/ice; how their own effort affects the quality and efficiency of 
production and customer service; and how each part of the organization contributes to 
productivity. 


Career 

Exploration 


Internships 


Students work for an employer for a specified period of time to learn about a particular 
industry or occupation. Students' workplace activities may include special projects, a 
sample of tasks from different jobs, or tasks from a single occupation. These may or 
may not include financial compensation. 


Career 

Preparation 


Cooperative 

Education 


Students alternate or coordinate their high school or post-secondary studies with a job 
in a field related to their academic or occupational objectives. Students and 
participating businesses develop written training and evaluation plans to guide 
Instruction, and students receive course credit for both their classroom and work 
experiences. Credit hours and intensity of placements often vary with the course of 
study. 


Career 

Preparation 


Mentoring 


Employee(s) who possess the skills and knowledge to be mastered by a student, and 
who instructs the student, critiques the performance of the student, challenges the 
student to perform well, and works in consultation with teachers or youth organizations' 
and the employer of the student. 


Career 

Preparation 



These activities were designed to serve students 
by facilitating career awareness, career exploration or 
career preparation. Career awareness activities were 
generally implemented at the elementary school level 
and were designed to make students aware of the 
unlimited broad range of careers and/or occupations 
in the world of work. Career exploration activities 
were generally implemented at the middle school 
level and were designed to provide some enriched 
exposure to career options for students. Career 
preparation activities were generally implemented at 
the high school level (usually during the Junior and 
Senior Years) and were designed to provide experi- 
ential training in a specific field or occupation. 

In addition to student centered activities, the local 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program imple- 
mented activities that involve employees/employers, 
which were designed to directly benefit schools and 
theirteachers. A descriptive analysis of these involve- 
ment activities is presented in Table 7. Most of these 
opportunities were available to stakeholders through 
O '.,22 




the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program 
Advisory Board. The establishment of this board was 
a major accomplishment and will be discussed under 
the next research question. 

What was accomplished by the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board 
during the second year of the program? 

The first major accomplishment of the Advisory 
Board was to establish itself as an official and func- 
tioning entity in the School-to-Work Urban Opportuni- 
ties Program. During rrxjstof thefirstyearofthe grant 
cycle the Advisory Board was purely ceremonial. 
During the second year of the grant cycle the Advisory 
Board has worked to fulfill its purpose. 

One of the first accomplishments of the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board 
was to develop a set of by-laws to define the purpose 
of the Advisory Board and provide guidelines for its 
actions. The stated purpose of the Advisory Board is 
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Table 7: Employer/Employee Involvement Activities Designed to Benefit Schools and Teachers 


Activities 


Description 


Curriculum 

Development 


Work with educators at the national and state level to integrate curriculum to 
link academic and workplace knowledge and skills; to logically connect work 
with educators at the regional and local levels to develop work-based learning 
curriculum such as Tech-Prep. 


Instructional 

Materials 


Work with educators at the national and state levels to develop compatible, 
inexpensive products, services and software to support the teaching of 
workplace and industry skills and knowledge. 


Business Practice 
Advisement 


Provide information and support to counselors and teachers on current 
industry practices. 


Industry Skill 
Standards 


Give copies of your industry skill standards to secondary and post-secondary 
educators for use in their program planning. Connect educators to industry 
skill standards implementation projects that integrate skill standards, 
academic standards, and workplace experience. 


Technology 


Provide educators with information and support to increase their awareness 
and skill development of current technology. Provide access to technology. 



to represent program membership in providing gover- 
nance for the program efforts to achieve its goal of 
providing the participants with an improved educa- 
tional system and the motivation to use it in order to 
help themselves acquire the skills and knowledge 
they need to succeed in the workplace and fully 
participate in society. Additionally, this improved 
educational system must be configured to include the 
basic elements of a School-to-Work system so that it 
can serve as a demonstration project for the state arid 
national systems. The Advisory Board was designed 
to work with program personnel and Ex-Officio Tech- 



nical Advisors to supervise the development, design, 
and implementation of school-based learning activi- 
ties, work-based learning activities, and connecting 
activities. 

The membership of the School-to-Work Urban 
Opportunities Program Advisory Board was devel- 
oped to represent the full range of possible stakehold- 
ers (see Table 8). An analysis of the Advisory Board 
membership indicated that at the beginning of the 
1996-97 school year there were 27 members that 
represented six stakeholder categories: educational 
institutions; labor organizations; industry and busi- 



Table 8: The Composition of the Membership of the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program Advisory 
Board by Category 



Advisory Board Member 
Categories 


Company, Agency, or Institution 


Number of 
Members 


Educational Institutions 


HISD, HCC, Gulf Coast Tech Prep STW Partnership, 
and Region IV Education Center 


6 


Labor Organizatioris 


Painters Labor Union #130 and AFL-CIO 


2 


Industry and Business 


Anheuser-Busch, Exxon Co. USA, GE Industrial & 
Power Systems, Brown & Root, BFI Waste Systems, 
Lyondell Petrochemicals, Solvay Polymers, and 
Randall’s Enterprises 


9 


State/local Government 


Port of Houston Authority, Office of State Senator 
Rodney Ellis, and the City of Houston 


3 


Community 

Representatives 


Pleasantville Civic League and Joy Tabernacle 


2 


Service Industry 


Houston International Initiatives, Employment & 
Training Center, American Productivity & Quality 
Center, and Community Pride, Inc. 


5 
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ness, state/lcx^l government, community representa- 
tives; and service industry. Members from educa- 
tbnal institutions included HISD employees, private 
education partnership employees, employees of pub- 
lic education agencies and HCC employees. Mem- 
bers from labor organizations represented different 
unions. Members from industry and business repre- 
sented a cross-section of the industrial milieu of East 
Houston. Members from state/local government rep- 
resented agencies from a variety of levels. Members 
from the community represented church and civic 
groups. Members from the service industries repre- 
sented companies that provide business training and 
personnel development services. The specific com- 
panies and agencies as well as a count of the number 
of members from each category is presented in Table 
8. The largest percentage of the School -to- Work 
Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board mem- 
bership during 1996-97 was from the industry and 
business category at 33%. The second and third 
largest membership categories was the education 
institution and service industry categories at 22% and 
19%, respectively. 

In order to perform efficiently and effectively in an 
advisory capacity, the School-to-Work Urban Oppor- 
tunities Program Advisory Board developed a system 
of subcommittees. Thefollowingsubcommitteeswere 
instituted during year two of the grant cycle: partner- 
ship development, curriculum and staff development, 
planning and evaluation, funding and resource devel- 
opment, marketing, communications, and student 
efforts. These subcommittees were given specific 
advisory responsibilities in regards to the STWUOP. 

• Partnership development; to recruit stakeholders 
to ensure that a variety of agencies, industries, 
labor, and institutions are represented in the 
STWUOP because a level of diversity can provide 
the highest level of opportunities forthe program. 

• Curriculum and staff development; the purpose 
of this subcommittee is to develop and implement 
an integrated model that improves student 
achievement and can be used as a broad system- 
wide road map for the future. The goal of this 
effort is a system that equips students with the 
skills and knowledge to be successful in today’s 
and tomorrow’s increasingly competitive work- 
place. Key focus areas include alignment of the 
written curriculum, the taught curriculum, state 
assessment, and “real world” needs and expecta- 
tions. It also includes effective integration and 



implementation of the STWUOP process, imple- 
mentation of effective staff development, and 
linkage to the constructs from the SCANS report. 

• Planning and evaluation: the purpose of this 
subcommittee is to develop and implement short 
term and long term plans that detail the imple- 
mentation system and process for the complete 
grant cycle and beyond. To monitor the alignment 
of STWUOP with its resources, and to oversee 
the evaluation process. 

• Funding and resource development; the purpose 
of this subcommittee is to establish a short and 
long term fund-raising plan in order to insure a 
smooth transition from a solely federally funded 
program to a primarily community funded pro- 
gram. The committee will also tap into non- 
financial community resources such as knowl- 
edge of the marketplace, in-house training pro- 
grams, and job shadowing opportunities. 

• Marketing; the purpose ofthis subcommittee is to 
help establish community involvement , parental 
involvement, teacher involvement, employer/ 
employee involvement, and student involvement. 

• Communications: the purpose of this subcommit- 
tee is to aid in the creation and production of 
School-to-Work related publications, guidelines, 
and manuals. It is also responsible for publicity 
and developing community awareness of the 
School-to-Work goals, objectives and activities. 

• Student efforts; the purpose ofthis subcommittee 
is to develop, design and oversee mentoring 
activities, student services, work opportunities, 
and career preparation activities. 

These subcommittees were design to work in 
concert to provide vision and direction for the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Program beyond the 
first federal grant cycle (first five years). So each 
subcommittee was given domain over the specific 
processes that will need to be implemented and 
accomplished in order to reach the goals and objec- 
tives of the STWUOP. 

Quasi-ethnographic analysis of the School-to- 
Work Urban Opportunities Program Advisory Board 
was applied to the experiences at the Advisory Board 
meetings. The following finding were identified; 

• A complete and functional set of rules and by- 
laws were officially and intuitively developed dur- 
ing the establishment of the Advisory Board as an 
entity. 
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• The Advisory Board and the Ex-Officio T echnical 
Advisors (including program staff) developed a 
working relationship and level of interaction that 
still requires fine tuning. Specifically, the level of 
communication was not completely satisfactory; 
subcommittee meeting schedules were not com- 
municated to all of the Ex-Off icb Technical 
Advisors and this was detrimental to the process. 

• The Advisory Board was well-organized and the 
subcommittees were developed to completely 
represent all facets of the STWUOP. The Advi- 
sory Board was successful in helping the program 
develop guidelines for Career Awareness, Ca- 
reer Exploration and Career Preparedness activi- 
ties. However, these subcommittees were only 
moderately successful in the extent of what they 
accomplished this year. Also, an accounting of 
the extent of what was accomplished was not 
compiled by these subcommittees. 

• A trend that was observed during Advisory Board 
meetings was the development of a power differ- 
ential between business and industry members 
and other Advisory Board members. Business 
and industry members (which represent the larg- 
est membership group, see Table 8) seemed to 
assume the leadership role and set the agenda at 
a disproportionately high level when compared to 
other membership groups. 

• The alignment of educational constructs with busi- 
ness and industry practices was not implemented 
in a objective fashion. Expressly, while it is 
unclear in established educational research 



whether the application of business models to 
education has been successful, the Advisory 
Board worked to introject business methods into 
the program without extensively considering pos- 
sible incongruences. 

The uKimate goal of the STWUOP Advisory Board 
is to enable the program to transition from a federally 
funded program to a non-profit self-sufficient entity. 
Currently, the Advisory Board provides a vital link 
between the world of work and the world of education, 
that allows the board to oversee and support the 
implementation of school-based learning activities, 
work-based learning activities, and connecting activi- 
ties. 

Effectiveness of Program Activities 
What were the resuits from the assessment of 
student performance and accountabiiity mea- 
sures? 

The resuKs of standardized achievement tests 
can provide the data to determine the impact of the 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program on 
participating students' academic performance. TAAS 
data, for Math, Reading, and Writing were available 
for all of the Furr High School vertical team campuses 
that participated in the School-to-Work Urban Oppor- 
tunities Program. Baseline data from the 1994 were 
collected and compared to the 1997 TAAS results to 
determine the level of improvement. The TAAS data 
were analyzed in terms of the percent of students who 
took the test and passed the test at each school 



Table 9: A Comparison of 1997 TAAS Percent Passing Rates with Baseline (1994) Passing Rates 





Math 


Reading 


Writing 


Elementary Schools 


1994 


1997 


1994 


1997 


1994 


1997 


Clinton Park 


38 


74 


61 


84 


67 


68 


R. P. Harris 


74 


66 


74 


75 


91 


74 


Oates 


56 


84 


76 


84 


88 


86 


Pleasantville 


70 


81 


89 


89 


100 


98 


Port Houston 


44 


63 


71 


64 


86 


100 


Whittier 


43 


80 


68 


78 


90 


71 


Middle Schools 














Holland 


37 


56 


52 


72 


47 


73 


High School 














Furr 


23 


41 


44 


71 


59 


77 
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(percent passing). A summary of these data are 
presented inTableS. AcompleteaccountingofTAAS 
scores by grade for each of the participating school is 
presented in Appendix D for 1994, 1995, 1996, and 
1997. 

The Analysis of the comparison between the 
percent passing in 1 994 on the T AAS and the percent 
passing in 1 997 furnished the following evidence of 
the program’s impact on the academic performance 
of students. The analysis was performed for the 
Reading, Math and Writing subtests of the TAAS. 

• In terms of student performance on the Math- 
ematics section of the TAAS, seven of the eight 
schools (88%) exhibited an increase in percent 
passing from baseline 1994 data to the 1997 
TAAS resuKs. Three schools, Whittier, Clinton 
Park, and Oates elementary schools increased 
the percent of students passing the Math TAAS 
from baseline by at least 28%. 

• Seven of the eight schools had at least 50% of 
their students pass the TAAS Math test in 1997. 
Of these schools, Pleasantville had the highest 
percentage of students passing at 95%. 

• Preliminaryquantitative analysis indicated that as 
a group, Furr High School vertical team schools 
exhibited a marked increase in their percent pass- 
ing on the TAAS Math from 1 994 to 1 997. How- 
ever only three of the school had percent passing 
rates above 80% in 1997, Oates Elementary 
School at 84%, Pleasantville Elementary School 
at 81 %, and Whittier Elementary School at 80%. 

• In terms of student performance on the Reading 
section of the TAAS , six of the eight schools , 75% , 
exhibited an increase in percent passing from 
baseline 1 994 resuKs to the 1 997 resuKs. One of 
the eight schools, Pleasantville Elementary School 
reflected no change. Furr High School and Hol- 
land Middle School showed the greatest amount 
of improvement with an increase of percent pass- 
ing from 44% to 71% and 52% to 72%, respec- 
tively. 

• Seven of the eight schools had at least 70% of 
their students pass the TAAS Reading test in 
1997. Of these schools, Pleasantville Elemen- 
tary School , 89%, Clinton Park Elementary School , 
84%, and Oates Elementary School, 84%, had 
the highest percent of students passing. 

• In terms of student performance on the Writing 
section of the TAAS , only four of the eight schools 
(50%) exhibited an increase in percent passing 



from baseline 1994 results to the 1997 resuKs. 
One of the eight schools, Pleasantville reflected 
no change tangible negative change (from 100% 
to 98%) since Ks percent passing rate remained 
over 90%. Holland Middle School showed the 
greatest amount of improvement wKh an increase 
of percent passing from 47% in 1994 to 73% in 
1997, Furr High School achieved the second 
highest increase from 59% in 1994 to 77% in 
1 997. Port Houston Elementary School achieved 
an exemplary augmentation of TAAS Wrrting per- 
formance by increasing the percent of students 
passing to 100% in 1997 from 86% in 1994. 

• All of the schools but one had at least 70% of their 
students pass the TAAS Wrrting test in 1997. Of 
these schools. Port Houston Elementary School, 
100%, Pleasantville Elementary School, 98%, 
and Oates Elementary School, 86%, had the 
highest percentage of students passing the Writ- 
ing section of the TAAS. 

What were the employers’ perceptions of Furr 
High Schooi students who participated in Career 
Preparation activities? 

Surveys were mailed to employers who partici- 
pated as hosts for School-to-Work students involved 
in Career Preparation activities. Employer ratings for 
24 of the participating students were returned to the 
HISD Department of Research and Accountability. 
As previously described, the survey asked employers 
to indicate the degree to which sixteen different em- 
ployee characteristics were present in the School-to- 
Work students they hosted for Career Preparation 
activities. Employers rated the characteristics on a 
four point likerl scale that ranged from ‘1 ’, indicating 
that the skill or characteristic was “ not present", to ‘4’, 
indicating that the skill or characteristic was “com- 
pletely present” in participating School-to-Work stu- 
dents. The resuKs from the analysis of employers’ 
responses to the survey are presented in Appendix 
C. 

All of the characteristics listed on the survey were 
rated as being erther “moderately present" or “com- 
pletely present” by at least 50% of all respondents. 
Rve characteristics were perceived as being at least 
moderately present by over 80% of the employers 
who participated in this process. These characteris- 
tics included, “Exhibits appropriate time management 
skills” (87.5%), “Is able to do basic record keeping” 
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(85.0%), “Is able to work toward agreements through 
compromise" (83.3%), and “Displays good work hab- 
its" (83.3%). 

The characteristics and skills on the survey that 
had the highest level of “not present" to “somewhat 
present" indicate those characteristics and skills that 
School-to-Work students were less prepared to ex- 
hibit during Career Preparation activities. These 
characteristics and skills included “Exhibits initiative" 
which 50% of the employers rated as “not present" to 
“somewhat present” in participating students, the 
second characteristic or skills was “Is able to select 
goal-related activities and stay on task”, at 37.5%, 
third was “Works well with people from diverse back- 
grounds”, at 37.5%, and the fourth item was “Exerts a 
high level of effort and perseveres toward goal attain- 
ment”, at 37.5%. Three of the four characteristics or 
skills stated above are motivational characteristics. 
This indicates a need to focus on the nnotivation 
training of students priorto their involvement in Career 
Preparation activities. While motivational skills need 
an increased focus, the results of the analysis indicate 
that the STWUOP program instilled in its students the 
basic job-specific skills and work habits that employ- 
ers expect in their employee. These skill and charac- 
teristics can be used to further develop the higher 
level motivation characteristics. An extremely posi- 
tive result was that School-to-Work students were 
perceived by employers as having high levels of self- 
esteem and positive self-worth. 

A majority of all of the 1 6 characteristics and skills 
included in the survey as hems was rated as “moder- 
ately present” in the School-to-Work students who 
were rated by employers. The Median percent for the 
“moderately present” rating category was41 .7% across 
all hems, for “completely present” the median was 
29.2%, for “somewhat present” the median was 
16.7%, and for “not present” the median was 10.4%. 
In other words the global analysis of the STWUOP 
effectiveness in preparing School-to-Work students 
to meet the expectations of employers in the Career 
Preparation activhies process was “moderately” suc- 
cessful. 

What was the level of implementation of the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Program at Furr 
High School vertical team elementary schools? 

Extensive site vishs were preformed at three of 
the Furr High School vertical team elementary schools 



involved in the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities 
Program. These vishs included structure observa- 
tions of the implementation of the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunhies Program. Spechically, this pro- 
cess had a dual purpose. First, h was employed in 
order to develop a School-to-Work observation mea- 
sure for the elementary school level. It was proposed 
that this assessment tool would include all facets of 
the program at that level and be based on the methods 
developed in the HISD Inhiative Assessment model 
and the National School-to-Work Progress Measures 
Charts. This measure is in the process of being 
developed and will be used in the Fall of 1997 to 
collect data for the third year summative evaluation. 
Second, this process was used to supply a preliminary 
snapshot of the extent and effectiveness of the 
STWUOP implementation during the second year of 
the grant cycle. 

Interviewingtechniques, school observations, and 
classroom observations were used in this process. 
This process focused on the implementation of school- 
based learning activities, work-based learning activi- 
ties, and connecting activities. Also, these observa- 
tions focused on determining the level of integration of 
career awareness into the everyday functions at these 
schools. Following the model developed by the 
National School-to-Work Evaluation the scale used in 
this process was a four point scale that range from “no 
activity”, to “limited activity” to “information/presenta- 
tion” to “integration.” In this scale, “information/pre- 
sentation” was used to represent implementation to 
the extent that School-to-Work objectives influence 
the delivery of curriculum. The term “integration” was 
used to represent complete and systematic effects at 
the school level. The “no activity” and “limited activity” 
are intuitively obvious in their representations. 

In terms of school-based learning activities the 
following summary results were found: 

• Generally, the schools were between “limited” 
and “information/presentation” in the process of 
integrating career awareness into the every day 
curricula. There was a basic sense of an environ- 
ment of career awareness in the observed el- 
ementary schools. 

• There were several career-related bulletin boards 
in the schools and classrooms that were ob- 
served and time was set aside in the school day 
to address career related topics. However, the 
use of career related examples in other curricular 
activities (Math, Reading...) was limited. 
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• Career days, career talks, and career fairs were 
all sufficiently implemented at the observed el- 
ementary schools during the 1996-97 school 
year. 

• A majority of the skills identified in the SCANS 
report were addressed. Expressly, basic aca- 
demic skills, thinking skills, personal qualities, as 
well as the use of technology through computer 
literacy classes, were present at the observed 
elementary schools. 

• School-to-Work activities have not been aligned 
with HISD initiatives or programs. For example, 
School-to-Work activities would benefit from the 
methods, instructional techniques, activities, and 
the content areas found in Project Reconnect (a 
parental involvement initiative). The Balanced 
Approach to Reading Initiative, the Curriculum 
Alignment Initiative, Character Education, and 
Bilingual Education. Also, the level to which the 
STWUOP addresses the needs of special popu- 
lations could not be readily assessed in this 
process. 

In terms of work-based learning activities the 

following summary results were found: 

• Globally, the elementary schools observed were 
between “information/presentation” and “integra- 
tion" in terms of the implementation of work- 
based learning activities designed to further ca- 
reer awareness. 

• Each of the observed elementary schools pro- 
vided its students with more then sufficient oppor- 
tunities to engage in field lessons, career trips, 
and workplace tours. The student participation 
level in these activities was high at each of the 
elementary schools. 

• A majority of the career awareness work-based 
learning activities implemented by the observed 
elementary schools were aligned with the Field 
lessons/Career Trip guidelines developed by the 
local School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Pro- 
gram. These guidelines stated that only activities 
that are in keeping with the spirit and framework 
of the STWUOP grant should be implemented, so 
only those field lessons that have high skill/high 
wage jobs on their sites will qualify for STWUOP 
expenditures. These sites should use some form 
of high technology such as computers, sophisti- 
cated processing systems, chemical refining tech- 
nology, robotics, mechanical engineering tech- 



nology, television and radio communication tech- 
nology, manufacturing technology, high wage 
government jobs such as police, or HVAC, use of 
numbers such as accountants or actuaries, medi- 
cal careers, careers that have an international 
focus, petrochemical jobs, and any other career 
that requires high skills and pays a high wage. 

In terms of connecting activities the following 
summary results were found: 

• The degree of business partnership involvement 
at the observed elementary schools was between 
“information/presentation” and “integration.” 
Volunteerism and parental involvement were at 
acceptable levels based on HISD averages, but 
still required an increase focus to align with new 
HISD standards (Project Reconnect) and 
STWUOP objectives. 

• The system of field lesson opportunities and the 
pool of individuals available for career talks, ca- 
reer days and career fairs indicated that these 
elementary schools are well-connected to local 
businesses and employers through the STWUOP. 

• No preservice education activities connecting 
these STWUOP elementary schools to local col- 
leges and universities was readily observable in 
this process. Since, HOC is a major component 
of the STWUOP, this result was unexpected. 

Conclusion 

This second year evaluation represents a bridge 
between the implementation of the School-to-Work 
Urban Opportunities Program and an overall assess- 
ment of the effectiveness and impact of the program. 
Expressly, this evaluation was designed to include 
formative components from the first year evaluation 
as well as developing the summative evaluation meth- 
ods that will be employed in the third year evaluation. 

The demographic analysis of the schools served 
by STWUOP suggest the program continued to serve 
largely ethnic minority student enrollment during the 
second year of the grant cycle. Some schools were 
found to be predominately Hispanic, others to be 
predominately African American. No more than 13% 
of the students in any school of the Furr High School 
vertical team schools were an ethnic majority. The 
schools in the Furr High School vertical team were 
also characterized by high rates of mobility, high 
percentages of economically disadvantaged students. 
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and, in most of the schools, high rates of LEP- 
identified students. The resuHs of the demographic 
analyses confirm the appropriateness of an innova- 
tive educational program such as STWUOP since it 
has already been established that disadvantaged 
students and students from diverse racial and ethnic 
backgrounds tend, as groups, to be more prone to 
dropping out of school and less likely to pursue 
successful career tracts. 

The most certain conclusion that can be drawn 
from the resuHs of the middle school student and 
teacher surveys is that these groups value highly the 
kinds of educational opportunities offered in a school- 
to-work program. Approximately 70% of all students 
and of all teachers rated a majority of the program 
characteristics as “moderately important.” It appears 
that there is a great deal of interest in the offerings of 
a school-to-work program, at least in theory, by these 
two important groups of stakeholders. The results of 
the student and teacher surveys also suggest that 
these two groups value of particular program compo- 
nents somewhat differently. Compared to their other 
responses, students most valued hands-on work ex- 
periences, whereas teachers most valued educa- 
tional opportunities having to do with career aware- 
ness and exploration for their students. Both teachers 
and students agreed that the inclusion of bilingual 
education in a school-to-work program was the least 
important component. 

The results from this evaluation presented the 
wide range of diverse activities that are available to 
stakeholders when they become involved in the 
School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Program. By 
communicating the possible avenues for involve- 
ment, potential stakeholders are given the opportunity 
to determine their own roles in a school-to-work pro- 
gram. The results from the evaluation also provided 
a description of the accomplishments of the School- 
to-Work Urban Opportunities Advisory Board. The 
development of a representative and well-functioning 
Advisory Board will guarantee that the STWUOP is to 
able make the transition from a federally funded 
program to a non-profit self sufficient entity by the end 
of the fifth year of the grant cycle. Currently, the 
Advisory Board provides a vital link between the world 
of work and the world of education, that allows the 
board to oversee and support the implementation of 
school-based learning activities, work-based learning 
activities, and connecting activities. 

Finally, it can be concluded from the program 



effectiveness criterion that the program has been 
moderately effective in its implementation, influence 
of the academic performance of participants, and on 
the preparation of high school students for interac- 
tions with employers. Rrst, an acceptable level of 
implementation in terms of school-based, work-based 
and connecting activities was observed at all of the 
participating elementary schools observed during this 
evaluation. Second, when compare to baseline 1 994 
data, the academic performance of students at partici- 
pating school increased substantially. Finally, the 
resuHs from the assessment of students involved in 
Career Preparation activities indicated that employ- 
ers, generally, found these students to be well pre- 
pared in terms of basic work-skills and SCANS char- 
acteristics. The one area that a perceived need for 
improvement was detected was in terms of motiva- 
tion-related work characteristics. 

Recommendations 

1 . School-to-Work activities should be aligned with 
HISD inhiativesorprograms. For example, School- 
to-Work activities would benefit from the meth- 
ods, instructional techniques, activities, and the 
content areas found in Project Reconnect (a 
parental involvement initiative). The Balanced 
Approach to Reading Initiative, the Curriculum 
Alignment Initiative, Character Education, and 
Bilingual Education. 

2. Develop a means to determine the extent to which 
Special Populations (Special Education, limited 
English proficient, and at-risk) are being served 
by the School-to-Work Urban Opportunities Pro- 
gram. 

3. Continue to communicate the STWUOP philoso- 
phy and goals to the teachers and staff of partici- 
pant schools. Expand this communication effort 
to include parents and community members 

4. Recruit several parents of students enrolled in 
Furr High School vertical team schools to be 
members of the School-to-Work Urban Opportu- 
nities Program Advisory Board. 

5. Monitor the areas of business and education 
integration closely in order to ensure that counter 
productive activities are not implemented. Spe- 
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cifically, many business practices have not been 
evaluated sufficiently, therefore these practices 
should be thoroughly examined before they are 
infused into the education process. 

6. Continue developing curriculum plans that allow 
students who begin a program at Furr High School 
to continue at HCCS and beyond. In addition, 
increase the focus on the motivation training of 
students priorto their involvement in Career Prepa- 
ration activities. 
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Appendix A 

Student Survey and Student Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Students’ Survey 

The School to Work Urban Opportunities Program (STWUOP) is designed to help you 
acquire the skills and knowledge needed to succeed in finding meaningful employment 
and to give you hands on opportun‘ues in the workplace. The program hopes to 
accomplish these goals through a partnership with businesses in the ship channel area and 
by providing you with basic training, career awareness and work-based experiences. 

In order to help this program address student needs, please complete this survey. It will 
enable program staff to match program activities to students’ interests. 

Below are a number of School to Work program characteristics and employee skills that have been 
identified as being important. Using the Scantron sheet provided you, bubble in the number (1 , 2, 3, 
or 4) that best represents how important to you each item would be in a School to Work program. On 
the Scantron sheet there are five possible responses. Please ignore the fifth response category. Only 
complete the “Scantron General Purpose Answer Sheet” section of the Scantron. 







Not 


Somewhat 


Moderately 


Extremely 






Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 






1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


Training that helps students discover career 
opportunities. 










2. 


Experiences that aid students in making decision 
regarding careers. 










3. 


Work site internships during the school year. 










4. 


Summer internships at local businesses. 










5. 


Opportunities to observe the daily activities of a specific 
job through one-on-one interactions with an employer 
(Job Shadowing). 










6. 


Opportunity to leam a career through an apprenticeship. 










7. 


Specialized field trips that help students become aware 
of a wide range of different careers. 










8. 


Training that includes work-related computer literacy. 










9. 


Work-related bilingual education. 










10. 


A vocational program that starts in high school and is 
continued at a community college. 
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Appendix A (cent.) 

Student Survey and Student Survey Data 





Not 


Somewhat 


Moderately 


Extremely 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 1 . Training in time management skills. 










12. Training in workplace money management. 










13. Training and practice in using mutual trust, respect and 
cooperation in the workplace. 










14. Experiences and training that help students leam how to 
work with customers in a respectful and helpful manner. 










15. Education in leadership skills. 










16. Training in how to resolve conflicts. 










17. A program that helps students develop self-initiative. 










18. Training in how to access, interpret, and communicate 
information relevant to job tasks. 










19. Training that helps students develop good work habits. 










20. Experiences and training in the skills necessary to 
interview for a job. 











What other types of training or activities do you think should be included in a School to Work Program? 
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Appendix A (cont.) 

Student Survey and Student Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Students’ Survey Results: Counts and Percentages 







Not 

Important 

1 


Somewhat 

Important 

2 


Moderately 

Important 

3 


Extremely 

Important 

4 






n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


1. 


Training that helps students discover 
career opportunities. 


2 


3.0 


12 


18.2 


22 


33.3 


30 


45.5 


2. 


Experiences that aid students in making 
decisions regarding careers. 


7 


10.6 


13 


19.7 


22 • 


33.3 


24 


36.4 


3. 


Work site internships during the school 
year. 


4 


6.1 


13 


19.7 


32 


48.5 


17 


25.8 


4. 


Summer internships at local businesses. 


7 


10.6 


7 


10.6 


34 


51.5 


18 


27.3 


5. 


Opportunities to observe the daily activities 
of a specific job through one-on-one 
interactions with an employer (Job 
Shadowing). 


8 


12.1 


12 


18.2 


22 


33.3 


24 


36.4 


6. 


Opportunity to learn a career through an 
apprenticeship. 


2 


3.0 


4 


6.1 


27 


40.9 


33 


50.0 


7. 


Specialized field trips that help students 
become aware of a wide range of different 
careers. 


1 


1.5 


4 


6.1 


26 


39.4 


35 


53.0 


8. 


Training that includes work-related 
computer literacy. 


9 


13.6 


7 


10.6 


22 


33.3 


28 


42.4 


9. 


Work-related bilingual education. 


14 


21.2 


12 


18.2 


31 


47.0 


9 


13.6 


10. 


A vocational program that starts in high 
school and is continued at a community 
college. 


6 


9.1 


7 


10.6 


30 


45.5 


23 


34.8 


11. 


Training in time management skills. 


2 


3.0 


15 


22.7 


27 


40.9 


22 


33.3 


12. 


Training in workplace money 
management. 


1 


1.5 


5 


7.6 


24 


36.4 


36 


54.5 


13. 


Training and practice in using mutual trust, 
respect and cooperation in the workplace. 


4 


6.1 


14 


21.2 


20 


30.3 


28 


42.4 


14. 


Experiences and training that help 
students learn how to work with customers 
in a respectful and helpful manner. 


7 


10.6 


15 


22.7 


21 


31.8 


23 


34.8 


15. 


Education in leadership skills. 


1 


1.5 


8 


12.1 


21 


31.8 


36 


54.5 


16. 


Training in how to resolve conflicts. 


4 


6.1 


11 


16.7 


25 


37.9 


26 


39.4 


17. 


A program that helps students develop 
self-initiative. 


5 


7.6 


12 


18.2 


26 


39.4 


23 


34.8 


18. 


Training in howto access, interpret, and 
communicate information relevant to job 
tasks. 


4 


6.1 


10 


15.2 


21 


31.8 


31 


47.0 


19. 


Training that helps students develop good 
work habits. 


1 


1.5 


6 


9.1 


25 


37.9 


34 


51.5 


20. 


Experiences and training in the skills 
necessary to interview for a job. 


1 


1.5 


11 


16.7 


18 


27.3 


36 


54.5 
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Teacher Survey and Teacher Survey Data 

School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Teachers’ Survey 

The School to Work Urban Opportunities Program (STWUOP) is designed to help 
students acquire the skills and knowledge needed to succeed in finding meaningful 
employment and to give them hands on opportunities in the workplace. The program 
hopes to accomplish these goals through a partnership with businesses in the ship channel 
area and by providing students with basic training, career awareness and work-based 
experiences. Your input would be very helpful to the program as it develops specific 
plans for the coming months. 



Below are a number of School to Work program characteristics and employee skills that have 
been identified as being important. Using the Scantron sheet provided you, bubble in the number 
(1, 2, 3, or 4) that best represents how important to you each item would be in a School to Work 
program. On the Scantron sheet there are five possible responses. Please ignore the fifth re- 
sponse category. Only complete the “Scantron General Purpose Answer Sheet” section of the 
Scantron. 







Not 


Somewhat 


Moderately 


Extremely 






Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 






1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


Training that helps students discover career 
opportunities. 










2. 


Experiences that aid students in making decision 
regarding careers. 










3. 


Work site internships during the school year. 










4. 


Summer internships at local businesses. 










5. 


Opportunities to observe the daily activities of a specific 
job through one-on-one interactions with an employer 
(Job Shadowing). 










6. 


Opportunity to learn a career through an apprenticeship. 










7. 


Specialized field trips that help students become aware 
of a wide range of different careers. 










8. 


Training that includes work-related computer literacy. 










9. 


Work-related bilingual education. 










10. 


A vocational program that starts in high school and is 
continued at a community college. 
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Teacher Survey and Teacher Survey Data 





Not 


Somewhat 


Moderately 


Extremely 


Important 


Important 


Important 


Important 


1 


2 


3 


4 


11. Training in time management skills. 










12. Training in workplace money management. 










13. Training and practice in using mutual trust, respect and 
cooperation in the workplace. 










14. Experiences and training that help students learn how to 
work with customers in a respectful and helpful manner. 










15. Education in leadership skills. 










16. Training in how to resolve conflicts. 










17. A program that helps students develop self-initiative. 










18. Training in how to access, interpret, and communicate 
information relevant to job tasks. 










19. Training that helps students develop good work habits. 










20. Experiences and training in the skills necessary to 
interview for a job. 











21. Overall, how valuable do you believe a School to Work Program would be to Furr 
High School Students? 

□ Of little value □ Somewhat valuable □ Moderately valuable □ Extremely valuable 



What other types of training or activities do you think should be included in a School to 
Work Program? 
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Appendix B (cont.) 

Teacher Survey and Teacher Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Teachers’ Survey Results: Counts and Percentages 







Not 

Important 

1 


Somewhat 

Important 

2 


Moderately 

Important 

3 


Extremely 

Important 

4 






n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


1. 


Training that helps students discover 
career opportunities. 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.0 


7 


35.0 


12 


60.0 


2. 


Experiences that aid students in making 
decisions regarding careers. 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.0 


5 


25.0 


14 


70.0 


3. 


Work site internships during the school 
year. 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


4 


20.0 


14 


70.0 


4. 


Summer internships at local businesses. 


0 


0.0 


1 


5.0 


8 


40.0 


11 


55.0 


5. 


Opportunities to observe the daily activities 
of a specific job through one-on-one 
interactions with an employer (Job 
Shadowing). 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


7 


35.0 


11 


55.0 


6. 


Opportunity to learn a career through an 
apprenticeship. 


1 


5.0 


4 


20.0 


6 


30.0 


9 


45.0 


7. 


Specialized field trips that help students 
become aware of a wide range of different 
careers. 


1 


5.0 


5 


25.0 


7 


35.0 


7 


35.0 


8. 


Training that includes work-related 
computer literacy. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


8 


40.0 


12 


60.0 


9. 


Work-related bilingual education. 


2 


10.0 


6 


30.0 


4 


20.0 


8 


40.0 


10. 


A vocational program that starts in high 
school and is continued at a community 
college. 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


8 


40.0 


10 


50.0 


11. 


Training in time management skills. 


1 


5.0 


1 


5.0 


12 


60.0 


6 


30.0 


12. 


Training in workplace money 
management. 


0 


0.0 


5 


25.0 


5 


25.0 


10 


50.0 


13. 


Training and practice in using mutual trust, 
respect and cooperation in the workplace. 


0 


0.0 


4 


20.0 


7 


35.0 


9 


45.0 


14. 


Experiences and training that help 
students learn how to work with customers 
in a respectful and helpful manner. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


8 


40.0 


12 


60.0 


15. 


Education in leadership skills. 


1 


5.0 


4 


20.0 


5 


25.0 


10 


50.0 


16. 


Training in how to resolve conflicts. 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


2 


10.0 


16 


80.0 


17. 


A program that helps students develop 
self-initiative. 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


6 


30.0 


12 


60.0 


18. 


Training in how to access, interpret, and 
communicate information relevant to job 
tasks. 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


9 


45.0 


11 


55.0 


19. 


Training that helps students develop good 
work habits. 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


6 


30.0 


12 


60.0 


20. 


Experiences and training in the skills 
necessary to interview for a job. 


0 


0.0 


2 


10.0 


5 


25.0 


13 


65.0 
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Appendix B (cont.) 

Teacher Survey and Teacher Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Students’ and Teachers’ Survey Results: Means 





Teachers 


Students 




n 


Mean 


n 


Mean 


1. 


Training that helps students discover career 
opportunities. 


20 


3.6 


66 


3.2 


2. 


Experiences that aid students in making decisions 
regarding careers. 


20 


3.7 


66 


3.0 


3. 


Work site internships during the school year. 


20 


3.6 


66 


2.9 


4. 


Summer internships at local businesses. 


20 


3.5 


66 


3.0 


5. 


Opportunities to observe the daily activities of a 
specific job through one-on-one interactions with an 
employer (Job Shadowing). 


20 


3.5 


66 


2.9 


6. 


Opportunity to learn a career through an 
apprenticeship. 


20 


3.2 


66 


3.4 


7. 


Specialized field trips that help students become aware 
of a wide range of different careers. 


20 


3.0 


66 


3.4 


8. 


Training that includes work-related computer literacy. 


20 


3.6 


66 


3.0 


9. 


Work-related bilingual education. 


20 


2.9 


66 


2.5 


10. 


A vocational program that starts in high school and is 
continued at a community college. 


20 


3.4 


66 


3.1 


11. 


Training in time management skills. 


20 


3.2 


66 


3.0 


12 . 


Training in workplace money management. 


20 


3.3 


66 


3.4 


13. 


Training and practice in using mutual trust, respect and 
cooperation in the workplace. 


20 


3.3 


66 


3.1 


14. 


Experiences and training that help students learn how 
to work with customers in a respectful and helpful 
manner. 


20 


3.6 


66 


2.9 


15. 


Education in leadership skills. 


20 


3.2 


66 


3.4 


16. 


Training in how to resolve conflicts. 


20 


3.7 


66 


3.1 


17. 


A program that helps students develop self-initiative. 


20 


3.5 


66 


3.0 


18. 


Training in how to access, interpret, and communicate 
information relevant to job tasks. 


20 


3.6 


66 


3.2 


19. 


Training that helps students develop good work habits. 


20 


3.5 


66 


3.4 


20. 


Experiences and training in the skills necessary to 
interview for a job. 


20 


3.6 


66 


3.3 
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Appendix C 

Employer Survey and Employer Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Employers’ Survey 



Below are a number of employee characteristics that employers have identified as 
important to them. Using the scale below, put a check in the box that best represents how 
well the School-to-Work students participating in the Career Preparation activites at your 
business exhibited each charateristic. Please feel free to add any comments along with 
your ratings of the following items. 

Please complete and return this survey in the enclosed envelope . 





Not 

Present 

1 


Somewhat 

Present 

2 


Moderately 

Present 

3 


Completely 

Present 

4 


1. Exhibits appropriate time management skills. 










2. Is able to select goal-related activities and stay on task. 










3. Is able to do basic record keeping. 










4. Uses materials in a responsible manner. 










5. Works well as a member of a team. 










6. Is friendly and helpful to customers. 










7. Exhibits initiative. 










8. Is able to work toward agreements through compromise. 










9. Works well with people from diverse backgrounds. 










10. Is able to access, interpret, and communicate 
information relevant to job tasks. 










1 1 . Displays good work habits. 










12. Is able to monitor and correct own performance in the 
workplace. 










13. Exert a high level of effort and persevere toward goal 
attainment. 










14. Beheve in his or her own self-worth and maintains a 
positive view of self. 










15. Adapts well to different work situations. 










16. Exhibits honesty and trustworthiness. 
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Employer Survey and Employer Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Employers’ Survey Results: Counts and Percentages 







Not 

Present 

1 


Somewhat 

Present 

2 


Moderately 

Present 

3 


Completely 

Present 

4 






n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


1. 


Exhibits appropriate time management 
skills. 


0 


0.0 


3 


12.5 


10 


41.7 


11 


45.8 


2. 


Is able to select goal-related activities and 
stay on task. 


4 


16.7 


5 


20.8 


10 


41.7 


5 


20.8 


3. 


Is able to do basic record keeping. 


0 


0.0 


3 


15.0 


10 


50.0 


7 


35.0 


4. 


Uses materials in a responsible manner. 


0 


0.0 


4 


16.7 


10 


41.7 


10 


41.7 


5. 


Works well as a member of a team. 


3 


12.5 


4 


16.7 


10 


41.7 


7 


29.2 


6. 


Is friendly and helpful to customers. 


2 


13.3 


2 


13.3 


6 


40.0 


5 


33.3 


7. 


Exhibits initiative. 


5 


20.8 


7 


29.2 


7 


29.2 


5 


20.8 


8. 


Is able to work toward agreements through 
compromise. 


2 


8.3 


2 


8.3 


14 


58.3 


6 


25.0 


9. 


Works well with people from diverse 
backgrounds. 


3 


12.5 


6 


25.0 


10 


41.7 


5 


20.8 


10. 


Is able to access, interpret, and 
communicate information relevant to job 
tasks. 


1 


4.2 


5 


20.8 


11 


45.8 


7 


29.2 


11. 


Displays good work habits. 


1 


4.2 


3 


12.5 


10 


41.7 


10 


41.7 


12. 


Is able to monitor and correct own 
performance in the workplace. 


3 


12.5 


5 


20.8 


8 


33.3 


8 


33.3 


13. 


Exerts a high level of effort and persevere 
toward goal attainment. 


4 


16.7 


5 


20.8 


10 


41.7 


5 


20.8 


14. 


Believes in his or her own self-worth and 
maintains a positive view of self. 


1 


4.2 


4 


16.7 


12 


50.0 


7 


29.2 


15. 


Adapts well to different work situations. 


4 


16.7 


4 


16.7 


10 


41.7 


6 


25.0 


16. 


Exhibits honesty and trustworthiness. 


0 


0.0 


5 


20.8 


11 


45.8 


8 


33.3 
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Employer Survey and Employer Survey Data 



School To Work Urban Opportunities 
Employers’ Survey Results: Means 





n 


Mean 


1. 


Exhibits appropriate time management skills. 


24 


3.3 


2. 


Is able to select goal-related activities and stay on task. 


24 


2.7 


3. 


Is able to do basic record keeping. 


20 


3.2 


4. 


Uses materials in a responsible manner. 


24 


3.3 


5. 


Works well as a member of a team. 


24 


2.9 


6. 


Is friendly and helpful to customers. 


15 


2.9 


7. 


Exhibits initiative. 


24 


2.5 


8. 


Is able to work toward agreements through compromise. 


24 


3.0 


9. 


Works well with people from diverse backgrounds. 


24 


2.7 


10 . 


Is able to access, interpret, and communicate information relevant to job 
tasks. 


24 


3.0 


11. 


Displays good work habits. 


24 


3.2 


12. 


Is able to monitor and correct own performance in the workplace. 


24 


2.9 


13. 


Exerts a high level of effort and perseveres toward goal attainment. 


24 


2.7 


14. 


Believes in his or her own self-worth and maintains a positive view of self. 


24 


3.0 


15. 


Adapts well to different work situations. 


24 


2.8 


16. 


Exhibits honesty and trustworthiness. 


24 


3.1 
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The Percent of Students Passing the TAAS by School and Grade 







CO 





The Percent of Students Passing the TAAS by School and Grade 



CO 
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